FRED J. PIERCE has been editor of lowa 
Bird Life for 24 years, and is head of the 
Pierce Book Company which deals in Nat- 
ural History books. He is author of bhun- 
dreds of articles on birds, and editor of 
Althea Sherman's book “Birds of an loua 
Dooryard”. He has been a student of birds 
for 37 years, and his contributions to the 
field have been honored by bis election (one 
of 200 in America) to “Member” of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union. 


“A bird student 1s judged 


by the binocular he uses” 


WRITES FRED J. PIERCE: “A field trip is usually an integral part of a bird convention (and 
the conventions or meetings are among the most important activities of bird societies). 
When bird students get together and go on field trips, there is an array of various makes 
of binoculars. The alert bird student, who wants to see the most birds and enjoy a sharp, 
clearly defined picture of the individual bird, chooses a Bausch & Lomb. It is surprising 
how many Bausch & Lomb binoculars are present at every gathering of bird students. The 
old saying that ‘a man is judged by the company he keeps’ could be paraphrased into ‘a 


, 


bird student is judged by the binocular he uses’.’ 


idk) Panic) 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. ;2 
pages of useful information you 
should know before you buy any 
binocular. Tells how to select a glass 
for your own usz. Bausch &, Lomb 
Optical Co., 12027 Lomb Park, Roch- 
ester 2, N. Y. 


Bausch & Lomb 
Zephyr-Light 
7X,35mm Binocular 
Balcoted Optics 
$186, Fed. tax incl 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 
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youth groups have been enrolled since 
bono. Public information Department service 

members, and furnishes the press and radio 
Audubon Camps, for training adults in with information about nature and con-er- 
conservation, at = Medomak 
Norden, Calif 


nature and vation 


Maine: Greenwich, Conn.: 
Publications: Audubon Magazine, sent to 
fudubon Field Notes ($2.00 


1 year), publishes results of bird watching, 


Audubon Screen Tours, lectures and Hl members 
color motion pictures which reach an au 
dience of 500,000 people a year in some including seasonal reports and bird cen- 
Vature Program Guide, Audubon 


Junior News and Audubon Nature Bulle 
Audubon Wildlife Tours, around Lake tins are for teachers and youth leaders 
Okeechobee and into the Everglades Na 
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naturalists 
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Forty-three Thousand Red-wings! 


Down here in cast Texas we measure 
red-winged blackbirds by the acre in the 
winter, On the afternoon of January 
27, | was driving through the countrs 
and observed a massive flock of them 
fecding in a lares open fie Id. Later in 
the evening | returned by this field 


the birds were teeding near the 


road so | stopped to watch them and 
ittempted to estimate the number in 


the flock 


observe them closely and could see that 


With my binoculars | could 


they were very close to each other while 
feeding. An acre ts about 208 x 208 feet 
ind equals 43,560 square feet I esti 
mated the area covered by these birds 

be an acre, and they were so thick 
on the ground that they would average 
one bird per square foot, or at least 
13,000 birds in the flock. About three 
fourths of them were males. In a littl 
while at very short intervals, thes 
started to disband. Groups of 300 to 500 
would fly off toward their reokery and 
alter watching them until I could see 
red-wings with my eves shut, Tce 
parted for home 

lL. G. Hur 


Tyler, Texas 


Friendly Birds 


We maintain a teeding station about 
a mile from home in a thicket alone 
the Kreutz Creek. Most of the feed is 
furnished by the York County Bird 
Club 
kinds of birds use this station 


In three years we had 27 different 
I have a plastic soap dish and a hall 
coconut shell wired to a maple tres 
I keep suct 
in the soap dish, and sunflower seeds 
Fieht different 


along the front sidewalk 


in the coconut. shell 
kinds of birds use these 

In the fall of 1952, IL was walkine 
along the Susquehanna River road above 
\ccomac and watching some birds in 
the brush between the road and the 
river when all of a sudden a chickadec 
darted out of the brush and sat on my 
binoculars which were hanging from my 
neck. This was quite an experience! | 
also had a winter wren fly into my cat 
while | was parked along this same road 
watching water birds along the river 

I here surely is a lot ot pleasure and 
satistaction to be had in watching and 
feeding the birds, and also in reading 
fudubon Magazine 

Lurner J. Denort 

Pennsylvania 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


Chickadee Drinks from an Icicle 


I enjoyed the article by Bennie Benet 
son on chickadees in the November 
ludubon Ma 
azine If one can single out a bird as 
loday | 


saw one do something I have never seen 


December 1953 issue of 
one’s favorite, this is ours 
t bird do betore—hover in mid-air to 
catch drops falling from a long icicle 
on the corner of the roof 
Mrs. FRANCES CALHOUN 


Woodbury, Connecticut 


A black-capped chickadee drinking from 
an icicle. Photograph by Ed Salamony, 
courtesy the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. 


A Crow Takes a Snowbath 


The crows are here frequently and 
during the heavy snowlall of Novembea 
6, 195%. one took Perched 


it the side of the louse 


1 snowbath 
in the ash tree 
he spre id first one wing, then the other 
ind turned it so that the snow tell on 
the underside of the wing Them le 
preened and putled up. ‘This was re 
peated several times 


Hl. K. Mirtnxer 


Philact Iphia vennsyvivania 


Hawk-Lover from Japan 
Iam one of the Japanese bird-lovers 
Especially L am very tond of birds of 
prey. I saw and admired the wondertul 
photograph of a duck hawk nesting on 
a tall building in| Montreal fudul 
Vavazine, March \pril 1952 
\nip NIWA 
HIGASHIVAMA ZO00 


Japan 


Memory of John Burroughs 

\s Twas born in Omaha in the pra 
state ol Nebraska, my parents thought 
it would be a valuable part of my edu 
cation to live and study in the Fast 
They sent me to Wheaton homie 
Wheaton College it 
Massachusetts, im the tall of 


SCTHENATS now 
Norton 


ISO] 


Trlorvice FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


a apeunnti sv. 
AT LAST! 


FASTER BIRD IDENTIFICATION MADE 
POSSIBLE — BIRD GUIDE INDEX TABS 


(For Peterson’s Revised Field Guide to the 
Birds of the Eastern United States) 
An indispensable addition to your bird guide 
Eliminates leafing through your guide while 

the bird flies away 


* EASY TO INSTALL—Merely cut out, 
stick on 
PLASTIC COATED—For durability 
SMALL—Won’t rip off 
COMPLETE—One tab for each plate 
CONCISE—Key words identify each 
plate 
TABS DO NOT OBSCURE PRINTING 
OR PICTURES 


Precise instructions with each set of tah 
Order Now Only 35¢. Postpaid. No C.O.D.’s 


OB ENTERPRISES 
Box 3097 University Sta., Columbus 10, Ohio 


Dealer's and bird club inquiries invited 


CATCH THEM 
ALIVE AND 
UNHURT! 


izing HAVAH 


ART 1 
rabb ju 


k 


VBABAKS 


1-M Water St Ossining 


HAVAHART, 
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FREE! 


AUDUBON READERS 
14 PAGE BOOK 


Get 
All the 
FACTS 


with BINOCULAR 
RATING CHART 


TELLS...EXPLAINS CLEARLY, 
HONESTLY... ALL THE NEW 
VITAL FACTS YOU NEED FOR 
JUDGING BINOCULARS: 


* Meaning of Various “Powers” 

*® Field of View ® “Exit Pupil” 

® Types of Focuses... 
Advantages . . . Disadvantages 

*% Image Brightness * Coating 

* Qualities, Values, Technicalities 

*% Other Invaluable, Up-to-the-Minute 
Information. 


This is an opportunity to obtain the most 
interesting, important — but well-stream- 
lined and simplified guide to modern 
binoculars. Stop “guessing”! Stop being 
confused! Get your free copy now. 


BIRDLOVERS! 


You know Birds, but it is 
important that you 
also know Binoculars. 
That is why | want 
every one of you to 
have this guide! 


> MAIL THIS COUPON! 


NO STRINGS 
NO OBLIGATION 


FILL IN! MAIL TODAY! 


Bushnell Binoculars 

Dept. )83 

Bushnell Buildi 

Pasadene 1, California 
Gentlemen 

Kindly send me absolutely FREE 
a copy of your limited edition 
booklet; “How to Select Binocu 
lors.” | understand there is no 
obligation whatsoever 


ANIMAL TIE OUT 


Designed for 
Audubon Members 


ltirds able to feed and bathe near- 
hy when ir animals are tethered 
afely and securely on a TETH- 
ERALI 

1 excellent f mall pets to 
grown bull Anima! have free 
dom without danger of twisting, 
fouling 
und socket whiecl wivelsa with the ani 
mal Made of weather proof brass and 


Id-rolled stee easily moved from place 


or tangling because of ball 


place with no parts to get lost. Price 


zine plate chain $2.00 extra 


Write: TETHERALL 


R-7 Nottingham, Penna. 


Audubon Arm 
Kands 


Che Flying Egret 
Emblem of the National Audubon Society 


‘to be worn by members only) 


\. a member in good standing of the 
National Audubon Society, you are entitled 
to use the Audubon arm emblem which 
bears the sume drawing of the American 
egret that appears on the Audubon flag 
Wear your emblem proudly and tell every 
one whe inquires about it of the history 
and present work of vour Society 


YOUR RESPONSIBILITY 

As a wearer of The Flying Egret, you ar: 
identified as one who is doing his part to 
help conserve what remains of our great 
heritage of natural resources 

The emblem is durable and colorfast and 
may be washed or dry cleaned along with 
the garment 


$1.00 


VATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N.Y 
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In those days we studied natural his 
torv’ which meant botany, zoology, and 
ornithology. Our teacher, Miss Clara 
Pike, was an ardent nature lover, and 
she was also a friend of John Burroughs 
In the spring of 1892, she invited Mr 
Burroughs to visit the seminary 
He arrived one afternoon, and in the 
evening, we girls gathered around him 
in the big “drawing room” as it was 
called and he told us bird stories. At 
that time he was planting his vineyard 
it Riverby on the Hudson at West Park 
New York He said the birds had an 
ve to the future as they sang to him 
out our rapes! Set out your 
bes! 
barly next morning he took our class 
king in Neck Woods, then a lovely 
tract of unspoiled woodland not = far 
from the seminary. Mr. Burroughs was 
it that time »> years old. His tlowing 
beard and hair, which he wore rather 
long, were already quite gray. 1 can sull 
sce him pointing out a redstart like a 
veritable high priest of nature 
Belore that, IT had paid little atten 
tion to bird study, but this visit of Mr 
Burroughs’ gave me a hobby that has 
been an increasing joy to me all the 
days of my life. Also, | have made it my 
mission in life to share this joy with 
others particularly children, by writing 
speaking, organizing and leading Junior 
Nudubon Club ind working actively 
in bird and nature clubs wherever I 
have lived in’ Nebraska Massachusetts 
Vermont, and Florida. Some of the re 
ponses T have received have been truly 
heart-warming 
Nixs. Lartian §S 


Vermont 


LOVELAND 
Norwich 


Editorial Comment 


Mrs. Loveland, writer of the above 
letter, and Glenn Quilty 
John Burroughs—A Boyhood Remen 
brance ludubon Magazine 
ber-October 1953 


those fortunate ones who met or knew 


iuthor of 


Septem 
exemplify two ol 
the living John Burroughs. Burroughs 
ibility in creating a popular interest in 
nature has probably been vreater than 
that of any other American write His 
influence through his books is still at 
work as it no doubt shall be for many 
years to come Some readers discoves 
Burroughs annually; those who know 
his writings return to them again and 
iain 

Born at Roxbury, New York on April 
>}, 1837, Burroughs died March 29, 1921 
on a train on which he was returning to 
his home in New York State from Cal: 
fornia. A few days later, April 3, 192] 
on what would have been his 84th birth 
day, he was buried on the old farm near 
Roxbury 

Frank M 


ot Burroughs 


Chapman, in his obituary 
May-June 


1921) wrote 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


“IT clearly recall the delighted sur 
prise, when as a boy, I first read Bur 
roughs and found expressed on page 
after page some vague, half-formed 
thought of which I had been barely 
conscious. His books he Iped to acquaint 
me not only with nature, but with my 
self This discovery I attempted to cde 
scribe to him in a letter sent ten years 
or more betore we met. Promptly came 
the reply expressing his pleasure that 
imything he had written should possess 
this potency if we are saddened by 
the thought that Burroughs’ last letter 
is written, we must remember that his 
published works have that direct, inti 
mate personal quality which make them 
letters to the nature-lovers of all time 
Ihev are his legacy to the world.” 
JOHN K. Terres 


Hawk Killers 


Some time ago I saw a Ix 12 board 
very carefully nailed to two posts, set 
for that purpose, and to this board 
there were nailed 16 hawks, ranging in 
size from the tiny sparrow hawks to the 
great and innocent red-tails; then there 
were several shrikes (French mocking 
birds to the natives hereabouts). 

Sights such as these make me fairly 
burn up with shame and regret, as I 
too was a ruthless and wanton killer as 
a youngster, Seventy birthdays have 
done a lot to my way of thinking along 
the line of “live and let live.” Too bad 
a man has to get old enough to die 
before he gets any sense 


J. Ropinson 


Lifton, Georgia 


Kditors’ Note Those 12 states which 
still fail to protect any hawks or owls 
(except eagles and ospreys in some in 
stances) are Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia 
Idaho, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Ne 
vada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Rhod 
Island, and Virginia. It is hoped that 
many of them will enact model hawk 
and owl laws. A sheet containing sug 
vested wording of such a law is now 
Send stamped envelope to 
Department, Na 


available 
Public 
tional Audubon Society 


Information 


Audubon Magazine ‘‘Pays Off’ 


Your magazine came into my life as 
t Christmas gift two years ago. Since 
then, my interest in nature, and espe 
cially in’ birds, has grown to immense 
proportions, I now be long to two bird 
clubs—Lancaster County Bird Club, and 
Lititz Bird Club 

Your magazine has been a gold mine 
in helping triends and some of the local 
Boy Scouts to find a “new world” in na 
ture. Keep up your fine work, as I've 
seen it “pay off” several times myself 

Mitton G. Sterry, JR 


Denver, Pennsylvania 
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any of these exciting selections 


That's right! Choose ANY selection on this page as 


your FREE membership gift... and choose ANY as 


your money-saving first selection. Check your 


choices on FREE-GIFT Coupon below and mail TODAY. 


* if you now join the 


istory Book Club 


AMERICAN 
SOCIAL INSECTS 


AUDUBON’S 
ANIMALS 


Edited by ALICE FORD 
A handsome collector’s 
piece! The complete set of 
156 inspired animal prints 
from Audubon’s priceless 
original editions, plus 16 
large full-color plates 
never before published in 
book form. 

Retail price $12.50 
To members, only $7.75 


by 
CHARLES D. MICHENER 
and MARY H. MICHENER 
Here’s the whole amazing 
social story of the bees 
and ants, wasps, hornets 
and termites, living in 
highly organized societies 
some of which date back 
30 million years before 
Man. With 109 magnificent 
illustrations, 30 in color. 
Retail price $6.00 
To members, only $4.90 


GREEN TREASURY 


Edited by 
EDWIN WAY TEALE 

Over 180 authors reveal 
man's varying outlook on 
nature through the ages 

from Aristotle’s report 
on the elephant to Rachel 
Carson's writings on the 
sea around us. Never has 
any volume equalled this 
wide variety of scientific 
knowledge on plants, ani- 
mals, man and elements 

Retail price $5.00 

To members, only $4.00 


AMERICAN 
WILD FLOWERS 


by 
HAROLD N. MOLDENKE 
Compiled by an eminent 
botanist, this beautiful 
book describes over 2,000 
species of wild flowers 
growing in North America. 
Authoritatively written 
and lavishly illustrated 
with 157 photographs, of 
which 88 are in full color 
Retail price $6.95 


To members, only $5.60 


ROCKETS, MISSILES, 
AND SPACE TRAVEL 


by WILLY LEY 
Soar through the ages into 
the future! Not fiction, 
but thrilling facts in 
cluding preview of actual 
flights to moon and plan 
ets, permanent space sta 
tions, fantastic weapons, 
and much more. //lus- 
trated 

Retail price $5.95 
To members, only $4.75 


‘YOUR BENEFITS AS A MEMBER 


It costs nothing to join this distinguished 
club that saves you money on the best 
books on nature, travel, exploration and 
science! 

Each month you receive free the Club 
News describing the forthcoming selec- 
tion. If you do not want this forthcoming 
book, you simply return a printed form 
which is always supplied. 

You accept only the books you want, 
and pay after you receive them at the 
special, reduced member’s price plus a 


small fixed mailing charge. For each four 
additional selections you accept, you re- 
ceive a FREE Bonus Book. You agree to 
accept a minimum of four selections a 
year, and may cancel your membership 
any time after accepting four selections. 
Right now, decide which of these six 
exciting selections you wish as your FREE 
MEMBERSHIP GIFT—and which you 
want as your first selection. Quantities of 
many titles are running short. Send no 
money! Just mail Coupon TODAY! 


Mail this FREE-GIFT Coupon TODAY! 


NATURAL HISTORY BOOK CLUB, INC. 
Dept 2065, 11 East 36th St., New York 16, N.Y 


AS Please enroll me as a member and ship me immediately the choice 


MUCH AS me 6 have checked as my FREE MEMBERSHIP GIFT plus my 


FIRST SELECTION at the special, reduced membership price 


plus 25¢ for postage and packing. I am to receive the Club News 
FREE every month, and a FREE Bonus Book for each four 
+ WORTH OF BOOKS 
. FOR AS. LITTLE AS 


additional selections I accept. I will accept at least four Club 


selections the first year I am a member 
Free Membership Gift First Selection 
iF YOU 
JOIN NOW 


DESERT YEAR 
by JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
You'll come to know the fascinating animals and 
plants, and actuaHy feel the vastness of desert space 
and sky, in this exciting book by a man who lived 
in the desert of Arizona. //lustrated. 


KING SOLOMON’S RING 
by KONRAD Z. LORENZ 
This famous naturalist spent a lifetime of joyous 
study to bring you delightful information on almost 
every imaginable bird, insect, animal, reptile and 
fish. //lustrated. 
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Koger Petewou ds BIRD'S-EYE VIEW 


@ English Names for Subspecies? 


According to the carelul estimate 
of Dr. Frost Mayr of Harvard Uni 
versity, there are about 8,600 species 
of birds in the world. Other scien 
tific men have put the figure as high 
as 13,000 to 16,000. This disparity ts 
because they differ in the definition 
of a species and ine lude many birds 
which Di 
as well-marked local races 
Most of us go 


NMiavr because, more 


Mayr would regard only 
subspe 
cies) of other species 
along with Di 
than any other ornithologist, he has 
Clarified oul 


defined things and 


thinking on the complex but in 
tensely interesting subject of specia 
tion, (see his “Systematics and the 
Origin of Species,” Columbia Uni 
versity Press, New York, 1942) 

North America has about 650 spe 
cies of birds. Add to this about 100 
accidentals wails trom Europe, the 
West Indies, Mexico, and Asia—and 
you have the number of species that 
have been recorded in North Amet 
ica north of the Mexican boundary 

But if subspecies are ine ludled, the 
number is closer to 1,500 

This number is constantly grow 
ing. Ludlow Griscom once stated 
that if “life lists” were based on sub 
species rather than species he would 
never have to take another field trip 
as long as he lived and yet he would 
be able to add to his list. Whenever 
a new subspec ies os described he 
would have only to consult his ree 
ords and determine whether he had 
ever seen the species within the geo 
graphical range designated for the 
new race 

New subspecies are described every 
vear. But it is such a subtle and 
critical thing that ornithologists of 
ten disagrec as to which subspec es a 
bird belongs, or even whether a 


certain well-marked 


subspecies is 
enough to be worthy of recognition 
at all. That is why we have a cen 
tral authority — the checklist com 


mittee of the American Ornitholo 


gists’ Union—a panel of experts who 


puss on the validity ol proposed sub 
Spec ics. 

Subspecies have no definite entity 
but merely represent subdivisions 
within the geographical range of a 
species. They are usually determined 


by morphological characteristics 
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such as slight differences in measure 
ments, shades of color, et These 


subdivisions, generally discernible 
only by expert comparison of muse 
um series are given, tor systemats 
purposes, trinoni il labels to denote 
the generic, specific and racial names 
[hus, the Newloundland race of the 
darket 


other tour races, 


robin, which is 
backed than the 


bears the scientific name Turdus mi 


slightly 


patorius nigride us to distinguish it 
from the others. The basic species 
is known simply by the binomial 
lurdus mivrartorius as originally 
christened by Linnaeus in 1766. Not 
all species have been split into sub 
spec ics, howeve! 

Species are reproductively isolated 
ind do not, in normal circumstances, 
hybridize. A song sparrow will not 
mate with a chippy, but all the 26 
subspecies of the song sparrow listed 
in the 1931 “Check-list of North 
Birds prepared by a 


committee ol the 


American 
American Ornith 
elogists’ Union), are biologically cap 
able of inter-breeding Subspec res ol 
ten blend so gradually that at no 
definite point can one declare, with 
out being arbitrary, where, for ex 
ample, the eastern and central race 
ol the robin, 7. » migratorius Stops, 
and the southern race, T. m. achrus 
ferus begins. Systematists, of neces 
sity, draw arbitrary lines between 
them. By comparing specimens of 
thre subspecies from either extreme 
of the total geographic range, quite 
obvious differences are olten appar 
ent. The changes from one extreme 
to the other have been brought 
about by a closely integrated process 
of progressive relationship between 
bird population, environment, and 
climate. This gradient of interrela 
tionship, which can be observed in 
the robin, song sparrow, and many 
other species, is referred to by taxo 
‘cline.”” But, to field 


all the subspec ies ol 


nomistS as a 
ornithologists 
TPurdus migratorius are clearly dis 
tinguishable at all times as “robins” 
and all races of Me lospr a melodia, 
as “song sparrows For practical 
purposes, the use ol  subspecifi 
names in reference to identification 
in the field is superfluous and alto 
gether undesirable 

Kvey serious student should read 


the brilliant discussion by B. W 


Fucker in British Birds, 1942, page 
200, “Subspecies and Field Ornithol 
ogy.” He states, “Subspecies are for 
the most part much less objective 
and clear-cut in their character than 
species. This fact has been ob 
scured for the majority of amateur 
ornithologists by the practice of giv 
ing English names to subspecies, such 
as British blue tit, continental blue 
tit, and so on. The practice was 
justifiable in ornithological system 
atics at a time when trinomial no 
menclature had not yet gained gen 
eral recognition . but in the long 
run its results have been unfortu 
nate and the writer has no doubt 
that it should now be discontinued 
Although written by a British orni 
thologist about Britain, the same 
criticism could be applied to North 
America. 

British field) ornithology lost a 
great leader when Tucker died, pre 
maturely, several years ago. Accord 
ing to his associates, had he lived we 
would have seen a very important 
change in future editions of the 
British handbook. Whereas the pre 
vious editions treated each subspe 
cies separately under a major head 
ing and gave each a 
English 
under 


common 
name, any new. edition 
‘Tucker's 
have subordinated the 
and would have designated them by 
scientific trinomials only. This is a 
policy which has been adopted lately 


editorship would 


subspecies 


by the magazine, British Birds, and 
reflects a tendency that is becoming 
world-wide. Subspecific vernacular 
names are not in use in Most parts 
There are none in the 


ofhcial Australian checklist and thes 


of the world 


are not used in Germany or in 
France. The younger ornithologists 
in our country are virtually unani 
mous in rejecting them. 

Our own A.O.U. checklist in 1931 
accorded each subspecies a separate 
heading and gave it the same weight 

editorially at least—that was given 
to a species. Each subspecies, in ad 
dition to its scientific trinomial, was 
also given a vernacular name. Often 
these names did not indicate rela 
tionship to the species. For example, 
the several races of the Steller’s jay 
were designated by such totally un 
related names as black-headed jay, 
long-crested jay, blue-fronted jay, 
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There ts little in these 


whether the 


and COAST Jay 
names to indicate bird 
is a race of the Steller’s jay on the 
California jay 
Furthermore the various races of 
the Steller’s jay interg 
this 
that the birds 
called by 


any currently accepted name, as they 


rade. In a re 


visionary work on species, it 


was brought out 
around Seattle cannot be 
are not quite like those on the coast 
farther to the south, nor typical of 
north on 


like the 


They are in 


the form found to the 


Vancouver Island, nor yet 
birds in the Cascades 


termediates. In other words, there 
could just as easily be 10 races of 
this bird as five, depending on where 
how fine the 


the lines are drawn o1 


splitting. This is an example of a 
“cline,” mentioned earlier. 

The point | am driving at is that 
if the subject is so indefinite as all 
this, the problem is not one for the 
amateur. It is better that he use only 


the name Steller’s jay, which is the 


accepted species name. This is fat 


more scientific than using a name 
that has disputed validity. The use 
of an English subspecific name is a 
sort ol However, the 
if he 


tool tor 


lour-flushing 
amateur is not to blame is sup 
plied with such a being 
unscientific 

L.O.1 checklist, 


ve hope will be published soon, will 


The new which 


be a great improvement over the 
checklist of 1931 


have a main heading. Subspecies will 


kach species will 


be subordinated under the species. 
\s lor 


they 


vernacular names of species 


will be reduced to a common 


denominator, For example, all races 


ol yanocitta steller:, as mentioned 
called by the 


Steller’s jay. (I had 


above, will be spec ics 


name, already 


taken this step in my “Field Guide 
to Western Birds,” 1941.) There have 
been a few tough nuts to crack; for 
thrush and 
thrush—what to call 
Some of the 
may prove puzzling and unfamiliar 


exampl . olive-backed 
russet-backed 
the species? decisions 


to the uninformed, but this spade 
work by the checklist committee rep 
resents a great step forward. 

The plan of the new checklist ts 


each subspecies an English 


, i on Page 91 
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THE AUDUBON CAMP 
PHILOSOPHY 


By Dr. Paul B. Sears’ 
Kk ALL. dream dreams. Not many of us have the 
luck to see any of the good ones materialize in 
broad daylight. When it does happen, it deserves to go 
on record. For many years I have had the dream of a 
nature camp as it might be. This past summer I saw 
the vision come true mm most substantial lorm 
Being a professional biologist, | have become, through 
the years, something of a connoisseur on the subject of 
outdoor laboratories. To my mind they are indispen 
sable in the traming ol anyone who wishes to devote 
himsell to the study of living organisms as a vocation. 
But precisely there lay the rub. The professionals had 
taken them over, lock, stock, and barrel. Like the royal 
lady alter her first experience of romance, who declared 
it something much too good tor the lower orders, I have 
long had the feeling that this first-hand experience with 
the marvelous world of living things, while not too good 
lor the professionals, was certainly too good a thing to 


be then monopoly 


, 
No fewer than three times in my lie I have tried to 
open up this kind of experience to the intelligent laity, 
ind particularly to teachers —now compelled by the eco 
nomic whip to spend their precious summer weeks 
pounding cement sidewalks and sitting on hard class 
room chairs in centers of so-called higher education. On 
each occasion, inp one way or another, the effort was 
frustrated by professionalism 

First, there 
Then 


there must be first-rate management of food and other 


What IT had in mind was simple enough 
must be rich and beautiful natural surroundings 
material facilities. Such a camp must be inexpensive 
It must be generously open to those who seem most 
likely to get something out of it and carry the inspiration 
back to others. Above all, its stall must be Supe rbly good 
This last is a large order. It requires leaders who are 
masters of their fields in matural history, devoted to 
knowledge, and yet without a trace of intellectual snob 
bery. They must be scientists who, like the great ‘Timia 
razell in Russia lecturing on plant physiology to peasants, 
or Huxley in England talking simply of great things to 
audiences of workmen, feel that no one who wants to 
know is beneath them attention. And they should be 
buoyant, resourcetul men and women who can impart 
their enthusiasm as well as what they know 

Always, as student, teacher, or visiting investigator, | 
had such a dream in the back of my mind. I felt that 
somehow itt the sc outdoor laboratories lay al powertul 
instrument which should reach much more deeply into 


society than at was dome, 


Many vears ago, a schoolmate showed me a curious 
trick he had of throwing a piece of shingle so that it 
spun around its long axis with a whirring sound as it 
cut through the ai. I shall never forget the vivid im 
pression this made on me of some new and invisible torce 
that could somehow be used. Some years later I heard 
incidentally at the old Ohio Lake Laboratory 
of an airplane propeller for the first time and then I 


the whi 


knew that mv intuition had come true. 


The same kind of a satisfaction came to me this past 
\ugust, when Mrs. Sears and I were guests during the 
closing days of the Audubon Camp at the Todd Wildlife 
Sanctuary in Muscongus Bay, Maine. For me, it was 
something made to order, for it embodied all of the 
features which I had always hoped to see in such a place. 
Here was nature, rich and beautiful, management that 
was skillful and efhcient, people who were not protes 
sionals led by professionals who were themselves, first 
of all, people. We had a marvelous time. Given a few 
more days, Marjorie would have been converted into a 
naturalist—impairing one of her greatest values which 
is that of an antidote that keeps the Sears household 


from taking its science too seriously. 


One thing that impressed us tremendously was the 
beautifully coordinated teamwork of the staff. Each was 
a star in his own right and in his own way, but they all 
kept passing the ball back and forth without a flaw in 
performance They were there to work on a Common job 


ind make it seem like play 


| Hk Audubon Society is naturally associated in the 


public mind with birds, and rightly enough. But here 
was a group whose concern was with the whole living 
landscape and everything that makes it what it is. Rocks, 
soil, water, wind and sun, plants of the land and sea, 
inimals, vertebrate and invertebrate — these were not 
merely catalogued, but shown in their dynamic relation 
is part of a great natural community. In other words, 
the camp leaders were interpreting nature in the only 
way she finally makes sense—in terms of process. Inter 
ested as they were in what was there, they were mainly 


concerned with what was going on there 


If this merely added to the joy of living for those 
whose eves were being opened, it would be enough. Sut 
this kind of experience, let me assure you, goes fat 
deeper. It goes to strengthen our whole way of life and 
give it some assurance of permanence. In this most 
powerful country in the world we smugly assume that 
what we enjoy is entirely due to some kind of innate 
superiority over the rest of mankind—tforgetting how 
much we owe to a continent whose riches were untapped 
until 300 years ago. We have used it and abused it, 
destroving the delicate balance between the landscape, 
soil, water, and life whereby its stores of organic wealth 
had accumulated. Already we have disrupted the natural 
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water cycle to a point where whole communities lack 


water of the amount and quality they must have 


Iam no Jeremiah, and I don't like calamity-howlers, 
but I give vou my solemn word as a man of science that 
which we 


the same great, immutable laws of nature 


respect in our technology operate also on the living 


landscape Ihe tragedy of America is that we act as 


though they did not. And anything, anything whatsoever, 
that can be done to make us aware of the operation 
out-ol-doors otf those laws Is a patriotic service ol the 
first MMporlance 

Freedom is treedom to choose Happily we still have 
a great margin of safety in the United States as com 
pared with older civilizations. But if we wish to remain 
lree, We must Use Our present OppGortunity to Conserve 
the resource which have made us so. We must learn 
to understand the environment around us, from which 


we are inseparable, and then take the responsibility of 


I 
seeing that it is ke 


ot inh Gaon d health. To do this, we must 


Studying insects at the Audubon Camp of 
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first learn simply to see it—in terms of what tis happening 
So you see why | think that the National Audubon 
Society with its Camps is not merely an idle promotes 
of dicky-bird watching, but a potential force in) oun 
society, 
Finallyv—and it mav seem like a minor matter —the 


very brevity of the camp sessions, limited as they are 


| 
to two weeks, is an admirable thing. Any music lover 
knows the intensity of etlort inp hearing a great syin 
phony, and how, if a concert is too long, even great 
music blurs in his consciousness. Lhe vividness of first 
and tresh impressions iy something precious, to be con 
served and not worn down 
Perhaps the greatest mistake that teachers make ts 
due to the fear that thev somehow will not tell every 
thing they know lo manage, as these brief camp 
sessions do, to come to an end with all appetites and 
senses still sharp, is mot the least of them aany 


Virtues 


California. Photograph by Fred Lyon. 


oot 


Strobe Lights to Catch 
our Birds 


A business executive uses speed photography to 


By Crawford H. Greenewalt* 


NUMBER of vears ago my wile 
started feeding winter birds on 

the small balcony outside the up 
stairs sitting room of our home neat 
Wilmington, Delaware. Many differ 
ent kinds of birds came and went 
and were a constant source of in 
terest and amusement to us. About 
two years ago it occurred to me that 
it might be fun to see whether good 
photographs could be taken of them 
and that was the beginning ol 
many pleasant, but frustrating week 
ends 
photographer nor 


Since I was neither an expert 
ornithologist, 
there was a lot to be learned. The 
birds, however, were so entertaining 
and had so much beauty of form and 
movement that the interest far out 
balanced the disappointments — of 
some of our experiments 

Among the many acknowledg 
ments I must make for encourage 
ment, assistance, and comfort, I 
think perhaps the most important 
is to the good nature of my wife, 
who permitted our sitting room to 
take on the appearance of 


a junk 


shop, electronics laboratory, and 
feed store, and, as the final touch ton 
which I shall never fail to admire 
her, permitted me to bore a very 
ragged I}4-inch hole through a pet 
fectly good door, and to stuff it on 
cold winter mornings with a wash 
rag. I hasten to add that this is not 
an essential element of the proce 


dure. 
The Stage Setting 


As anyone with even rudimentary 
photographic experience knows, the 
successful photography of small ob 
jects requires a fixed set-up of lights 
and cameras. Hence the birds must 
be brought to a fixed and predeter 
mined spot which hopefully will be 
in the field of the camera and at 
the same time in focus. Borrowing 
rather liberally from the experience 
of Dr. Arthur A. Allen, I placed a 
wooden feeding tray about 2-inches 
wide and 6-inches long on the top 


* The author who is president of the |} I 
du Pont de Nemours and Company, Wilmingtor 
Delaware, is a life member of the National 
dubon Society 
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show the grace of birds in action. 


4ll photographs by the author. 


Tufted titmouse with sunflower seed. 


of a stand roughly three feet off the 
floor. ‘There is no rule about that 
three feet, but not wanting eithe 
to stand on my head or on tiptoe inl 
focusing the camera, I assumed that 
the birds in this instance, at least, 
would vield to my convenience, 
which they did. A background is 
also desirable, and for this I used a 
piece of plywood on two standards 
covered with a piece of blue velvet 
to simulate a blue sky. The food was 
a regular bird seed mixture, supple 
mented with peanut butter 

Perhaps this is as good a place 
as any to say that the birds are re 
markably 


elaborate of stage settings 


indifferent to the most 
Lights 
can be placed within a foot of them, 
the background can be within six 
inches to eight inches of the feeding 


tray, and there can be a network of 


wires and cords, but still they come. 
Perhaps this is merely proof that a 
hungry bird will go through a lot 
to get its tidbit. 

The varieties of birds that will 
come to a winter feeding station are 
limited, and so in the summertime 
our activities are transferred to the 
held. Here the only focal point to 
which the birds will always come 
and go is their nest, and then only 
alter the fledglings have hatched. 
Under these circumstances [ have 
never had to use a blind, since here 
mother-love 
lights, ladders, accessory paraphet 
nalia, and human beings. 


again triumphs ove 


Depth of Field and Lighting 


At the risk of 
surely 


repeating what 
know, the 
photographing 


everyone must 


great problem in 
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White-breasted nuthatch about to alight. 


Purple finch approaching the feeder. 
i} PI 


small objects is to secure a depth ol 
field* sufficient to give full detail 
lo do this with birds in flight, I 
have found it necessary to work at 
apertures not greater than {20° on 
thereabouts. This in turn requires 
very intense illumination, and = for 
Lktachrome and Kodachrome the 
lights must sometimes be placed 
within a foot of the unsuspecting 
bird. Astonishingly, they don’t seem 
to mind 

lo stop action even reasonably 
well it is essential that stroboscopi 
flash lamps be used. No camera 
shutter has adequate speed, hence 
ordinary flash bulbs and direct sun 
light are useless. I use two lamps, 
which give better modeling, and 
eliminate strong shadows on the 
background. I have used the Heiland 
Strobonar I, but, lest I be accused of 
puffing a particular product, L have 
no reason to think that the many 
other strobe units on the market 


<- Chickadee executes an aerial ballet. 


Catbird feeding young. 


A 


ay. | 
bal ch. 


would not be equally satisfactory 
The Strobonars do, however, have 
one disadvantage, which is that the 
duration of the flash is a bit too long 
to stop the bird’s action completely 
I have taken very satisfactory pi 
tures with them, but unless the 
wings are either at the extreme top 
or bottom of their stroke, and there 
lore moving relatively slowly, there 
is blurring of the wing tips and 
Since 


the birds fly at speeds up to 10 miles 


sometimes also of the body 


an hour or so, and since the speed 
of their wing tips is perhaps fou 
times that, this is to be expected 

There is an alternative that is ex 
pensive, but for black-and-white pu 
Phe General 


P 
Lures, IS HOSE SALISIVItY 


Radio Company offers a unit called 
the Strobolume Its flash duration 
is 40-millionths of a second and pel 
mits remarkable detail, iwrespective 
of bird 
Nothing = is 
since the light output of the Stro 


speed or wing position 


perfect, however, and 
bolume is only one-flourth that. of 
the Heiland, it cannot be used satis 


lactorily with color film 


The Choice of a Camera 


In the choime of a camera there ts 
wide latitude. Long-tocus lenses are 
not necessary, because with my set 
up, which | operate while Tam som 
distance away trom the camera 
standard lenses are adequate because 


the camera ts close to the bird 


Purple finch at beginning of flight. 
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There are, however, three pomts im 
choiwe of Camera that are important 
first, the shutter should be of the 
compur” variety synchronized tor 
flash With 


strobe svnchronization can be ac 


focal-plane shutters, 


at speeds of 1/25 


complished only 
second or slower, and at this speed 
the daylight: illumination superimn 
strobe flash 


With a 


compur shutter, on the other hand 


posed on the VIVES 


blurred or “ghost tages 
the strobe light can be svnchronized 
at all shutter speeds down to 1 400 
of a second. At such speeds the et 
lect even of bright suntight is quite 
negligible 

Second, the camera should have a 
bellows or extension tubes sufficient 
to permit use ol a picture area LO 


inches square on thereabouts 


And, finally, there should be a 
provision for ground-ghass focusing, 
what ts 


or the camera should be 


known as a single-lens reflex 

I Suppose that the camera most 
nearly fulfilling these requirements 
would be a Crown Graphic or its 
equivalent. | have used cameras of 
several types and they can all be 
made to work with a bit of fiddling 
Many of my pictures were taken 
with a Graphic 1x 5 View Camera, 
but here again the photographer can 
lollow his own lanes 


\s to negative size, T will let the 


photographers quarrel among them 


selves. LT have had good results with 


21 anch square negatives and also 
with 1x 5 inches. With Kodachrome, 
because of the absence of grain, neg 
ative size is) less important, and 


on. cameras are entirely satis 


hactory 
Auxiliaries 


In oan article by Dr. Arthur A 
\Hlen in the Natronal Geographie 
Vagazine six or seven vears ago, he 
described his pronecring work on 
flash photography of birds in flight 
Dr. Allen said that he had calibrated 
his coordination speed and found 
that if he pressed the button at the 
moment when the bird was 18 
inches away from crossing the field 
olf view of the camera, he got good 


Knowing Di. Allen to be 


1 person ol undoubted veracity, I 


prrctiire ~ 


can only say that his coordination 


must be tar faster than mane, since 
using lis technique with birds ap 
proaching the feeder | got one good 
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‘Whe Black Cat’ of the Poreot 


Three times the man saw a 
fisher, rarest fur-bearer of 
the North Woods. One of 
these meetings was the 
most dramatic of all. 


By Robert G. Snyder 


( Nk. of the least known carnis 
orous animals of the northern 
the 


America is fisher, o1 


fact that this large 


woods ol 
The 


the 


pekan 


Hien 


ber ol weasel tribe is nowhere 


abundant, and is rarely seen alive 
in the thick, green timber where it 
chooses to live, probably accounts 
for the lack of detailed information 
been fortunate 


the 


about it. I have 


enough to meet fisher three 


times in one of its lew strongholds 


in the continental United States—the 


TAM ANI 


EA 


% % b-¢ | 
pif RIEL G 4: 


Adirondack Mountains of New 
York ° 
My 
cat, as it Is 
North Woods, occurred several years 
late 


were 


blac k 


the 


first meeting with the 


olten called in 
morming mn 
and | 

wood's 
Fulton 
sul 


ground, 


golden 
My wile 
old 
north of 
I he 
thre 
though it was mid-morning, and the 
the 


ivo on a 
Septembet 
valking along an road 
miles the 


lake S 


along 


a lew 


chain ol frost was 


heavy shaded 


loliage was brightening with 


early 
We 
the deer 


brilliant hues of 
had hopes ol 


that 


thre MOUNTAINS 


seeing a tew ol daily 
lrequented this section of the road 
hich flat 


\ movement in roadside 


balsam 


the 


traverses a low 


bushes caused us to halt, and a large, 
mink-like animal loped out into the 


open belore us. It discovered us im 


\\ 
ae \ 
SA 
aN 
o-oo 


7 
ats 


\ 
YX 
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\ 
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mediately, but showed little fear, 
acting almost as if it had never seen 
a human being before. It stared at 
us, constantly testing the air with 
its black, rather pointed nose. ‘Then, 
ignored us, and be 
little 
with its nose to the ground—as if 
it were attempting to pick up a lost 
and soon worked its way into 
thick 
sight. 

At that 
one in that section who had actually 
and I 
loss to iden 
tily had I 
not once seen one in a private mu 
seum, then, 
come more plentiful and, if the New 
York State Conservation Department 
protection, 


li ¢ ompletely 


gan casting about in circles 


trail 


the woods and out of our 


time, | had not met any 


seen a fisher in the woods, 


would have been at a 


our unexpec ted visitor 


Since fishers have be 


affords them enough 
they will continue to be an interest 
ing part of the animal life of the 
Adirondacks. 

The fisher looks a great deal like 
an overgrown mink.* The one we 
that September morning ap- 


be about three feet long 


Saw 


peared to 


is slender, alwout the size of a gr 
36 to 40-inches long. It is about 
| 1 1 . 
shoulder and males may 
ulthough rarely more 
nsiderably smaller 
weight : 4 es 


} 
? 


leli Dano Caristensen, 


from its nose to the tip of its long 
tail. Its tail is much more bushy 
than that of the mink, thick at the 
base and tapering somewhat toward 
the tip. Its fur is mostly a rich, dark 
brown, and is very luxuriant, ex 
cepting for the largest males which 
tend to have a coarser coat. Unlike 
the mink and otter, which are both 
close relatives, the fisher spends very 
little time around water, and it is 
very puzzling to see how it got the 
name “fisher” because it definitely 
is not a fisherman. It seeks its prey 
in the thick forest of the higher 
swamps and ridges and 
other dweller of the woods, regard 


fears no 


less of size. 

One of the top dishes on the fish 
er’s bill ot fare is the well-armored 
porcupine. I have heard many ru- 
mors as to just how a fisher can 
living pincushion 
without inflicting severe pain upon 
itself. To me, at least, it is no longer 


overcome _ this 


a mystery because the second time 
a fisher, I had 
the rare privilege of witnessing its 


I crossed trails with 


method of subduing the prickly por 
cupine. 


Ac AIN my wile was with me, for 
we love to ramble through the woods 
and are ever searching out intimate 
glimpses ol wild creatures at work 
and at play. 
later (August of 1944), this meeting 
occurred within a mile of our first 


Although a few years 


one and at the dead end of another 
little-traveled wood’s road that had 
once been used extensively by lum 
bermen. We were on an all-day hike, 
intent upon exploring a little valley 
several miles farther back in the 
woods, one that we had never vis 
ited betore. 

It was early 
reached the end of the rough, sandy 
road, and it was there that we saw 


morning when we 


the porcupine that was to figure in 
the episode. It was sleeping soundly 
in an old box that had been dis- 
carded at that point by someone who 
cares little for unlittered natural 
scenery. Perhaps we should 
slipped quietly past the porcupine 
while it slept, but we couldn't resist 
nosing around and exclaiming over 
the quaintness of its chosen place 
for taking a snooze. It awoke in a 
rather grumpy mood, and we soon 
left it. 

Dusk was closing in 
woods when we returned to that 


have 


upon the 
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spot after our day's excursion. T was 
in the lead and suddenly noted ac 
tivity of some kind ahead of us. We 
cautiously worked our way a little 
closer and saw a large fisher bound 
ing about in a small area close be 
side the box in which we had _ pre- 
viously seen the porcupine. But the 
porcupine was no longer in the box, 
nor was it sleepy—though later ex 
amination proved it) to be very 
groggy. It was strictly on the defen 
sive and not at all unruffled like a 
normal porcupine should be. ‘The 
fisher not only had the porky con 
fused, but had it completely un 
nerved. 


_—_— 
| Hk. fisher’s stratagem was simply 
a war of nerves, and one more prool 
that many animals are not nearly 
so unintelligent as we humans may 
consider them to be. The fisher 
would dash up to within a few 
inches of the porcupine’s head, and 
the porcupine would keep its head 
tucked low but slowly turn so as to 
put its lethal, quill-studded tail in 
position for a defensive blow. The 
fisher would then lightly bound di 
rectly over its intended victim, out 
of reach of the slashing tail, and 
force the revolve 
around some more. This maneuvet 


porcupine to 


ing went on for perhaps four or five 
minutes. ‘Then some slight move 
ment on our part, or a breath of 
wind, caught the fisher’s attention; 
it looked in our direction, testing 
the air, and then it bounded into 
the darkening woods. 

We went up to the porcupine and 
found it in a stupor. The slightest 
movement on our part would cause 
it to turn dully about. It was so 
dazed that it didn’t move in any 
way that would better its own posi 
tion from a possible attack from us 

it just weakly shifted its position 
without any 
had a dull, listless appearance, not 
at all like the brightness that had 
been in them in the morning. It was 
easy to see how the fisher could have 


justify ation. Its eyes 


brought it to a complete state of 
collapse within a short time and 
would have been able to turn the 
animal over. The fisher could then 
have finished the job by slashing 
through the porcupine’s weakly-pro 
tected underside. How long the 
fisher had been working on its vic 
tim we, of course, do not know, but 
probably for quite some time. By 


continually presenting itself at the 
front of the porcupine, no matter 
which way it turned, the fisher had 
prevented it from reaching the pro 
tection of a log or stump where the 
porcupine might have remained se 
cure for hours with its front pro 
tected and its tail ever ready to ward 
off attacks from the rear and sides. 
Perhaps the fisher came back and 
finished its work after we left, for by 
now the porcupine seemed to lack 
the strength or inclination to seek 
a better place of reluge. 

My third glimpse of a fisher was 
very brief. | was eating lunch in an 
sights, 


forest 


open glade, enjoying the 


sounds, and smells of the 
sound me. TE hardly heard it before 
it entered the glade, and it was tray 
eling so swiltly that two effortless, 
vracelul bounds took it across the 
opening and into the woods on the 
other side. [I doubt if I have ever 
seen a deer or rabbit move so fast, 
yet it gave the impression that it was 
just loafing and not trying at all, 
When glimpsed momentarily like 
that, the animal appears almost jet 
black, so dark is the brown of its 
fur; doubtless, such quick glimpses 
ure responsible for its nickname of 
black cat. 

I do not know why it was travel 
ing so fast. Perhaps it was merely 
heading for the next county, for 
fishers are great roamers and may 
travel as much as 20 or 30 miles in 
a day. I did not see anything that 
it could have been chasing, though 
I now see why it is claimed that the 
fisher can run down snowshoe rab 
bits, and that it can catch squirrels 
and even martens in trees, for it is 
an agile climber. 


Ix addition to porcupines, rabbits, 
and squirrels, the fisher is fond of 
mice, birds, and raccoons. In fact, 
there are probably very few crea 
tures living in the forest that it will 
not attack and devour. It has even 
been said that it will pull down and 
kill deer, though such deer as it 
might kill would most likely be 
weaklings or starving animals that 
would not survive anyway. One thing 
is certain, the fisher is one of the 
most unusual and interesting crea- 
tures inhabiting the few semi-wilder- 
ness areas still left in the northern 
part of our country. I am looking 
forward eagerly to meeting one of 
them again. 


Protection alone can not save many species of North American birds. 


Maintaining their habitats is the only permanent way of insuring 


THE FUTURE OF OUR WATERFOWL 


By Ludiow Griscom’ 


wi ™N 8 young and vigor 
ous | early became very much 
mterested in our waterfowl and, a 
Hieans md opportunity offered 
rrvsecte eve nded fie lel trips to become 
is well acquainted in the field with 
aS PPh 


pec i possible 


Nround TOO thi 


sonably on 


could not. re 
peedily be done in the 
northeastern states, so rare and local 
hacl many of our species then be 
come. At that time, and tor another 
duck 


vorite outdoor sport 
| 


4) veut hunting was mv ta 
Originally 
consisted ol 


shooting poran lowe 


ducks per day trom September 15 
to April 15, though only four tine 
mi oy tile cael LT ever have a chine 
to avail miysell ol this privilege li 
viadtually became reduced to four 


clicks 


m the tall Eo wash it most empoliats 


chanhs beot at lO to O60 day period 


cally understood that plist bec u 

old ave and toliamity make iat veo 
unlikely th I shall ever 

duck shoot again, | have no imten 
tion whatever of bemg a sourpu 

mid wish some remnant of shooting 
privilege to survive on this county 


i lone i possible 


Phat | should even mply that the 
shooting privilege may mot survive 
miav at first thought seem extrac 
dinary. bvervone connected wath the 
Nudubon movement should know ol 
the remarkable legislative fight fon 
conservation, now known as the Era 
ol Protection 


POE TOLD Led by tarsighted re 


which took place itt 


markable. and magnetic men, mat 


het gunning wats stopped, spring 
shooting was abolished hunting sea 
sons were shortened, bag limits were 
reduced and a closed season was put 


ON SCATCE Species ill a conservation 


movement designed to stop thre rapid 
depletion of the continental supply 


ol waterfowl from an historically 


provable period of incredible abun 


dl hice 


Ac the 


Protective 


present moment the legal 
ELL IS a VET eood and 
cllective om 1 hie migratory wale! 
lowl are under the protection of the 


lederal vovVerbienl CHOLTIOUS cl 


lout we made to census the winter 
population, to determine the sus 
ol thre 


theory as that the 


breeding season I lac 
tllowabl 
minal Chopping ol the sup 

in clirect proportion 

obtaimed by the census 

method, as only by this method can 
the con ntal supply be kept from 


further istic Shrinking. It should 


be reca 1 that all these legislative 


results protection took place 11) 
mv owt lult lifetime and that mos 
ol the rs concerned | personally 


knew \ well Wath thy 


establ rt col thre lony sought el 


indeed 


lective tramework of tederal protec 
tion ol « wateriowl, many people 


thouels that no turther lee@tslative 


could be mace I well 


PIERp PON hie til 

ill lea current scorn als 
wo th i the \udubon Society had 
Chinnnies il ats original objectives 
iS continued existence had become 
Litbtiens iy incl thraat it should 
quiet disband! 
What as vitally 
the members of the National \udu 


bon Soccer should become re ilistue 


necessary is. that 


Pliey retest sap out ol the histori 


thinking current in the Protective 
bora ind become more conservation 
munded tbout current biological 
problems 

Americans are laughed at through 
out the civilized world for having a 


passion for legislation, tor believing 
that at only vou pass a eood law, 
number 2009, about something, the 
golden age is just around the cor 


ner! Actually this is bunk, and bi 


ologically speaking, it Is even more 
dangerous bunk! 

We have now had more than 25 
years of the greatest legislative pro 
tection ever known in the history of 
the world, and we can appraise the 
results. It turns out that many re 
duced species have made a marvel 
ous comeback, and gladden the 
hearts of field men like myself, old 
enough clearly to remember the bad 
davs of my youth when seeing alive 
in one day more than LOO species of 


North 


yond the bounds of reasonable hope 


American birds seemed be 


We have also learned that protec 
tion has not been the answer in es 
ery case. Many birds have not shown 
a marked increase and are still in 
More 


over the most spectaculal SUCCESSES 


trouble for various reasons 
ne clearly due to the absolute pro 
fection ola completely closed sea 
von. This has never vet been tried 
ith waterfowl, and LT respecttully 
suggest to. those people still inter 
ested in conserving the sport of duck 
shooting that their techniques and 
sports are still on trial, and that they 
had better practice restraint and ab 
sence of greed and unjustifiable op 
timismn 

I now wish to present some new 
figures to show why protection does 
not mvariably produce the Golden 
\ge, a product ol mv thinking and 
experience ino recent: decades. “The 
fivures are taken from the New 
World Almanac 
L91o-t S 


972 260) oF 


human population 91, 

about i] people 

per square mile. 

U.S. human population 160, 

OOO 000 or 52 people per 
Cpa mile 

1920--217,000 new permanent homes 

1951—1,091,000 new permanent 
homes 

1910-—187,000 cars and trucks on the 
road 

1951—6,767,000 cars and trucks on 
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Wik 


the road, plus an unknown number 
of miles of new or superhighways 


constructed 


What do these figures amount to 
in terms of their impact on wildlife? 
The rapid increase and tempo of 
our booming American civilization 
can only be expressed in terms of 
ever-increasing disturbance and dis 
ruption of the preferred or evolved 
mode of existence of wildlife. This 
is one very good reason why protec 
tion has not, cannot, and never will 
produce the Golden Age for all 
North American birds simultaneous 
lv, and why the National Audubon 
Society need never worry about dis 
banding. Moreover we can be even 
more precise. The degree to which 
this type of disturbance and disrup 
tion will get birds into trouble ts 
the degree to which the various spe 
cies can adapt themselves to new 
conditions and how speedily. ‘This 
power is very high in most of oun 
small land or song birds; it is pro 
gressively lower in most of the olden 
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1 ducks photographed by 


orders and tamilies of birds, which 
include the game birds and those 
others in which the bird-watchers, 
photographers, and Audubon Soci 
ety are tremendously interested, as 


well as the sportsmen 

The waterfowl will not become 
arboreal nor will they accept deserts 
or dry land no matter what the pres 
sure of necessity may be. Their only 
real trick Is a rapid powel ol do 
mestication to become puddle ducks 
with complete and total protection 
Phen most sportsmen lose interest 

They consequently must have 
water and marshes, whether tresh on 
salt, in which to nest, to feed while 
migrating, and to winter successful 
ly. The pressure of human civiliza 
tion tends to ruin the first and drain 
the latter. One illustration must sul 
fice. John ¢ 


historically 


Phillips wrote a now 
book (1929), 


“Shooting Stands of Eastern Massa 


valuable 


chusetts.” He began with Essex 
County, took up every ¢ xisting pond 


from there to Cape Cod and the is 


Allan D. Cruickshank. 


lands, listed the ducks that occurred 


there, the scores shot, ete 


It might interest my listeners to 
know that I know all these ponds 
personally and that 90 per cent of 
them are no longer good tor ducks. 
Phis change has taken place in my 
lifetime, in spite of all the legislative 
protection afforded ducks. All ruin 
of ponds is due to human disturb 
ance of one kind or another, which 
is Why | am alarmed. As experts are 
already calculating statistically how 
human 


soon oul population wall 


reach 200 million and what will 
happen to our civilization and econ 
omy if it ever should reach 300 mul 
lion, one can easily see abundant 
chances for enormous continued dis 
turbance and pressure on waterfowl! 
in the future 

But one must try and keep one’s 
sense ol proportion For those zeal 
ously interested in our wildlife, civil 
ivation itself becomes an evil and 
it is sadly agreed that there are too 


niany 


Americans in the United 


tinued on Page BZ 
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Hite MY FRIEND, 


THE EAGLE 


In this touching story of the 
friendship of a man and an 
eagle, one may find hope 
for the future of a perse- 
cuted species. A Texan 
speaks out against the 
slaughter of golden eagles 


in his home state. 


By V. W. Turbiville 


N?! so many vears more and 
4 the golden cagle—like the wild 


pigeon and several other forms ol 


wildlite—may be something to read 
or hear about, and not to sec 
Qt course, luture generations may 


nol care to even hear about such 
things, but IT think that the passing 
of this bird, which often is falsely 
wcused, will be one of the 


bird lite 


great 
tragedies to befall oun 


In some localities, aviators are 
hired to fly and kill eagles, and are 
ready to take off as soon as some 
heep- herder has reported seeing one 


birds. Of course. even 


ol the great 


an eagle has no chance against an 
airplane and a machine gun or shot- 
gun.* 

Some years ago, I was living on 
a rather isolated ranch, and there 
were a few eagles in the locality. 
Sometimes I would see one of the 
big birds in the sky, sailing in an 
ever-widening circle, occasionally let- 
ting out that  freedom-sounding 
scream that is such a pleasure to 
hear. 

On one hot day in July, I spent 
the better part of an hour watching 
two of these birds as they sailed high 
in the heavens. As I watched, a con- 
flicting element appeared in the sky, 
and as soon as I saw the gaudy sil- 
ver, green, and vellow markings on 
the plane, | knew that my beautiful 
birds were doomed. 

Fearless creatures that they are, 
the eagles paid not the slightest at- 
tention to the oncoming plane. On 
the first blast of the gun, one of the 
eagles came tumbling to the ground. 
The pilot of the plane, not check- 
ing his speed, sped for the remaining 
cagle. It, too, came tumbling down. 

The plane then circied, going back 
in the direction from whence it had 
come. Not interested in the plane, 
I watched the last victim of the gun 
as it tumbled end over end in its 
fall. As it neared the earth, I could 
see that one of its wings was broken, 
but that the other was spread full 
length, and that the eagle was mak- 
ing some effort to use it. When pos- 
sibly a thousand feet from the earth, 
it almost righted itself and, with 
much flapping of the one good wing, 
disappeared beyond a hill about a 
mile away. Mounting my horse, I 
went to look for it, but I did not 
find it. 

‘Two days later, as 1 was coming 
off the range, | found the wounded 
eagle watering 
troughs, flapping her one good wing 
lor locomotion and dragging the 
other one in the dirt. Riding around 


near one ot my 


kditonal 1 We Nar t all our 
ittention article I tly Agaimst 
by | Mih MceM el e Ma 
1 of Cava i mag t btitled “I 
Mer published by Faweett Publications, Ir 
baweett Place, Greenw Conn, Ir 800 “eag 
zt ! Me Michael | sts of she g dow 
12 golde eagles in 7 " nit killed 1 r 
Filled with claims of th general destructive 
f Iden eagles, the article nt I e« 
t dange s threats to the futur er 
bird —t ting it from an airplane Eagle 
' | er n planes, haven't 
hance f sur ing 
I articl The Golden Eagle,” by T. D 
(a ll the February 1954 issue of Texas me 
and fish, we quote the following paragraph 
In 1941 the 47th legislature of the State t 


Texas enacted a law which removed the golder 
eagle (also known as the Mexican brown eagle 
the list of protected birds of the state.”’ 
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so as not to disturb the bird's slow 
and painful progress to the water, 
I went to the barn, unsaddled and 
fed my horse, and then returned to 
see how the poor eagle was making 
out. She had reached the trough and 
was standing near it with her mouth 
wing dragging 
limply on the ground. The trough 
was built for cattle and was. much 


open, her maimed 


too high for the bird to reach. 

Securing 
water from the trough and offered 
it to the eagle. She made no effort 


a pan, I dipped some 
| PI 


to get away, but stood passively, 
watching my every move with fever 
ish, bloodshot eyes. She looked first 
at me and then at the water. Then, 
with much flapping of her good 
wing, she went to the water and 
drank heartily, afterwards hopping 
to the shade of a nearby tree. There 
I left her. 

Early the morning, I went 
to see whether she had died or had 
gone away during the night, but I 
found her as I had left her. I wa 
tered her once more and then real- 
ized that she must be hungry. I had 
some diced beef on hand and I took 
a goodly portion of it and put it in 
a box within her reach. With no ado 
whatever, she gobbled it down. 

For several weeks, the eagle kept 
her place beside the tree, and each 
day I fed and watered her. Like most 
crippled wild things, she came to 
depend upon man for succor and 
relief, and it seemed that she ac 
cepted my attention as a matter of 


next 


course. 

From my experiences with this 
bird, I eagles are 
strictly meat-eaters, for at no time 


suppose that 


could I get her to take anything but 
flesh, which consisted mainly of rab 
bits andl other small animals that I 
could secure. She herselt did het 
best to catch the birds and othe 
small creatures that approached the 
watering place, but, being hampered 
by her dragging wing, she had little 
success. I doubt whether she caught 
as much as a single lizard, though | 
saw her try many times. 

As the weeks went by, one of the 
eagle’s wings healed, but the badly 
maimed wing still held on. I knew 
that I should remove it, but how? 

I thought about this problem for 
some time and then realized that the 
first step was to become better ac 
quainted with “Alta,” as I had come 
to call her, alta being the Mexican 
word for “high.” I knew that it was 
no simple thing to get familiar with 
a wild eagle. Nevertheless, [I began 
feeding her small bits of food by 
hand, wearing gloves fon protection 
against her sharp beak. A few days 
of this and I was able to stroke and 
ruffle the feathers along her neck 
and back. 

It was some time before she would 
allow me to touch her when there 
was no food in sight. But weeks of 
patient treatment finally brought re 
A day came when she didn’t 
threaten me with that saber-like beak 
which can cut through the skin of 
the toughest animal 


sults. 


sefore long, Alta seemed to ex- 
pect me to ruffle her feathers and to 
stretch 
width. I never dared to touch the 
other wing. Although it appeared 
healed, I was sure that it was still 
sore. The dried flesh and skin that 


her good wing to its full 


held it to her body were almost as 
large as a man’s wrist. Without ex 


amining it, I couldn't tell whethet 


there was lile in it or not, but one 
thing I knew tor certain 
must come olf. Winter was approach 


the wing 


ing, and three-and-a-half feet of wing 
dragging along the ground would be 
too much of a handicap tor Alta, 
When the balmy days and crisp 
nights of arrived, 


Alta had 
months. With the aid of her good 


September had 
been with me for two 
wing, she could make 8 to 10 hops 
and so could range some little dis 
tance from the watering trough. She 
things and re 
readily to her name. I 
“Alta! Alta!’ and, 
whether she were far or near, she 


had learned many 
sponded 


would — call 


came as fast as she could. 

By now, too, | could take all kinds 
of liberties with her, such as pulling 
her beak open, folding my hands 
around her head, and spreading her 
wing. All this apparently 
pleased her, and she seemed more 
like a friendly dog or cat than a 
wild eagle. But just let me touch 
that broken wing, and all friendship 
ceased! 

Finally, I decided that if | couldn't 
prepare Alta for the operation” by 
friendship, I would have to resort 
to other tactics. Getting a large cedar 


pe UI vd 


post, I placed it near the watering 
trough. Then | went for my hand 
axe and some scraps of beef. With 
these, I feeding Alta, ma 
neuvering her alongside the post so 
that she dragged her bad wing along 
its top. When the right time came, 
1 brought down the axe, and off 


started 


came the wing Continued on Page 64 


Eagle-Killer at Work 

“Pretty soon we saw two 
eagles, killed one of them 
quickly then turned to the sec- 
ond one before he could get 
away. He was an evasive bird, 
turning off whenever I got be- 
hind him. After a dozen passes 
I got in close but it was a fast 
shot and the eagle was only 
lightly hit. He set his wings, 
sailed down to a draw... and 
landed on a ledge .. . We could 
see him sitting there and de- 
cided to try to finish him off.” 

“I Fly Against Eagles,’ Cavalie) 
Magazine, March 1954. 


‘... food remains found in 
the nests of 17 pairs of golden 
eagles in the interior coastal 
ranges of California, from 1947 
to 1952, are summarized. 

. eagles in the region stud 
ied bring to their young a wide 
variety of food items, dominated 
... by ground squirrels and jack 
rabbits. Black-tailed deer, mostly 
lawns, were extensively utilized 
by some pairs. Mammals 


(skunks, squirrels, wood rats, 


domestic cats, pocket gophers, 
weasels, mice, etc.) made up 77.5 


per cent of the diet. Among the 


The Food Habits of Golden Eagles 


birds... the yellow-billed mag 
pie was the principal prey \ 
few snakes and fish completed 
the list of items found in the 
nests. 

“Comparison of these findings 
with other observations recorded 
in the literature indicates that 
the normal diet of the golden 
eagle consists principally — of 
mammals, mostly nongame spe 
Quotation from hood 
Habits of Nesting Golden kagles 
in the Coast Ranges of Califor 
S. Kent Carnie, The 


Condor, January-February, 1954 


cies.’ 


nia,” by 
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New Audubon Camp 


Phrouvh the Miss Andrews ol 
Minneapolis, the establishment of an Audubon ¢ amp in 
The 


a memorial to Miss 


venerosity of Frances 
some 300 
Andre “ 

Wil 
known as the 
father, the 


Wisconsin has been made possible gilt of 
res Neus 
Mary 
ham Andrews 
Hlunt Pill Sanctuary 
lute A. ¢ \ndrews. 
miany Veurs on thre bhenpne that it might some day serve an 
Odin the 


Spooner will be 
Hunt 
and the property 
Miss 
preserved its natural 


mother, Andrews, and to her brother, 


will be 
Andrews and het 
beauty for 
tmixed hard 


educational pur pose property are 


wood forest, a scattering of pines, and a spruce-tamarach 


There are 
land borders on Devil's Lake 


bow two lakes entirely within the boundaries 


and the \ high ridge offers 


M mules across the scenic country 


lakes, 
timely gilt) followed 
spearheaded by Mrs. F. I 
Audubon ¢ 


1 camp to Wisconsin 


a magnificent view ol 


side of rolling lills and forests 
Miss Andrews 
strong movement 


Milwaukee 


forma and 


initiation of a 
Larkin of 
graduate ol the unps of Cal 


No scare 


This resulted in widespread expressions of enthusiastic 


to bring such 


interest and pledges of assistance from Audubon branch 
and afhliates 
Phe Wisconsin | 


durectors 


other organizations, and individuals 


Association, in evidence of the 


that the 


tilities 


conviction ol its establishment of an 


Audubon Camp in Wisconsin will be of benefit to the 


people of that state, has contributed $8,500 to he Ip meet 


ilterations, additions ma 


the initial cost ol equipment, 


promotion. In so domg, this Association becomes a leader 


trend tow 


in the new ial Corpor ite vivinyg in Support ot 


destrable Comservation projec ts 


Based on an architect's estimate and iiutial equipment 


needs, financing in the amount of SO8500 wall be re 


quired ol this sum $20,000 has already been contributed 


will 


rained. Cromunittees 


some of ioon the condition that ot only be used il 


SOS OO be have been 


Wisconsin 


Tins, and to do seo 


thre entire 


formed a md Minnesota to obtain contribu 


iL possible, soon cnough to permit 


the letting of contracts this spring, so that it might be 
leasible to HAUL Carp cp rations im the summer ol 


155 rded by \Irs I | 
Whitney | 


Lhe Wisconsin committee is he 
Nlinnesota by \Ii 


Larkin, and that in istiian 


ol Minneapolis 
While the 


midwest and adjacent portions of Canada, it 


Wisconsin camp will primarily serve the 
will doubt 
less draw enrollment trom the entire United States and 
Dominion as has proved tor be thre cise with thre cCNIStInY 
ima ¢ The site 


distance ol 


camps in Maine, Connecticut, tlifornmia 


large centers ol 


is within easy travel such y 
population as Milwaukee, hicago, Duluth, Minneapolis 
St. Paul, and Winnipeg. Mis. Larkin 
thrilling news lor everyone who ty concerned about the 


Many otf us 


Writes This ts 


conservation ol our natural resources have 
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THE PRESIDENT 


experienced the wonderlul educational job being done 


it the other Audubon Camps, so we know just how for 


tunate Wisconsin is to have the located here 


Now wt 


camp can open in 1955." 


projec t 


must hasten to raise the necessary funds so the 


Secretary of the Interior in Everglades Park 


It was your President's good fortune to be a membet 
of the Secretary of the Interior's party on his visit in 
January to the Everglades National Park. In addition to 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas McKay, the party included Assis 
tant Secretary and Mrs. Orme Lewis, National Park Sers 
Director Wirth, Regional Elbert 
Everglades National Park Superintendent Daniel 
Beard, kditor John D. the 
Viame Herald and other personnel of both the Secre 
and the National Park Service. The inclusion 
of your President was in recognition of the part that the 


Conrad Director 


Associate Pennekamp of 


tary s othee 


Society has played through the years in the preservation 
of the wildlife in South Florida, in the promotion and 
establishment of the Everglades National Park, and in 


The 


Society was host to the members of the party on a boat 


cooperation in matters relating to its maintenance 


trip to view Cuthbert Rookery, where many of the birds 
had already assembled and were carrying sticks for nest 
building. The Secretary expressed himself as believing 


Park that 


to bird rookeries through public 


strongly that the should be so administered 


no harm wall come 
Visitation, but at the same time expressed the hope that 
ways and means might be found to permit more people 
them 
from the Secretary alter he had returned to Washington 

“Mrs. Mckay fact 


ereatly indebted to vou and the 


LO See The tollowing pleasing letter was received 
our entire 
National Audubon So 
boats to Cuthbert 


and |, in party, are 


ciety for a pleasant outing in your 


Rookery and tor your company throughout the whole 
association for the 


and your 


Audubon 


trip. | congratulate you 


work that the National 


through the vears in protecting the area, so that a na 


Society has done 


tional park might be established.” 


News About Flamingos 


From southern Florida your President journeyed with 
Robert Allen 
mingo protection. In Cuba the laws protecting flamingos 
little if 
has been primarily 


to Cuba and Yucatan on matters ol fla 


been any entorce 


that of the 


ire excellent, but there has 
ment 
Cuban navy, which didn’t know it! Through the cooper 
Admural, of Senor 


Briggs, we were privileged to show a color 


Responsibility 
ition of the Florentino Garcia and of 
Stephen I 
film of the flamingos at Inagua, 
ering of Cuban naval officers and their wives. 

Lhe Sociedad 


Sahamas, to a large gath 


Cubana para la Proteccion y Conser- 
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rFFREPORTS TO YOU 


A\belardo Moreno 


is president, ts particularly interested in deve loping real 


vacion de la Naturaleza, of which Di 


concern in Cuba as to the protection of flamingos, and 
your Society is Cooperating with it. At a meeting at the 
University of Havana, at which the flamingo film was 
shown, honorary memberships were awarded to your 
President, Robert P. Allen, and, in absentia, Charles M 
Brookfield. The Cuban society is anxious to develop in 
Cuba a conservation education program with many of 
the facets that characterize the program that your Society 
has developed in the United States. 

In Yucatan, where the second largest present nesting 
colony of flamingos exists, your Society enjoys outstand 
ing cooperation from Senor Joaquin Roche and his fam 
ilv, of Merida 


nest and annually 


They own the lands where the flamingos 
assign two of their salt works ¢ mploy 
ees as flamingo wardens during the nesting season. At a 
reception in our honor, opportunity was afforded us to 
not only express our appreciation and acquaint the lead 
ers of the Community with the tact that the Roche tamily 
are making a substantial contribution to flamingo pro 
tection, but also to plant the idea that, if matters be 
advantageously handled, the flamingo may become as 


great a tourist attraction in Yucatan as the Mayan ruins 


Opposing the Bricker Amendment 
Phe Bricker 


United States, as recently proposed, bears upon the court 


Amendment to the Constitution of the 


decision that sustained the constitutionality of the Mi 
\ct of 1918, on which federal pro 


Your 


Board of Directors unanimously voted that the President 


gratory Bird Treaty 
tection of migratory birds listed therein depends 


olf the United States be advised of the Society's support 
of his opposition to the Bricker Amendment to the Con 
stitution, as proposed, and that he be urged to stand fast 
against any Compromise OF weakening of the existing 
treaty-making power of the executive versus the legisla 
tive arm ol the federal government, and against any 
action granting, in effect, veto power to any stat lo 
the Society it seems of utmost importance that the val 


idity of the decision in Missouri vs. Holland be sustained 


A Victory for Conservationists 


1646, ran into an adverse 


A very damaging bill, H. R 
226-1601 in the House, which sent it back to 


Relerence was 


vote ol 


committee and presumably buried it 
made to this bill in this column in the September-Octo 
ber 1953 issue. It would have permitted allocation of 
other federal timber lands to lumber companies in ex 
change for sustained yield timber lands to be flooded by 
projects of the U.S. Engineers or the Bureau of Reclam 
ation, and at their instance; the agency having jurisdic 


tion, such as the Forest Service, would have had no say 
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By John H. Baker 


President of the National Audubon Society 


The sponsor of the bill agreed, betore the vote was 
taken, to exempt national parks and monuments, wild 
lite refuges, administrative sites, Classified wilderness 
wild or primitive areas, forest experimental areas, and 
developed recreation areas, but the House would have 
none of it, even though an additional amendment: pro 
vided that the timber involved be exchanged without 
transfer of the tithe to the land. This action by the 
House constitutes an Important victory for conserva 
tionists, and will doubtless be construed as a warning to 
those who are striving to encroach upon the federal 
lands in one way or another, such as through construc 
tion of Echo Park Dam in) Dinosaur National Monu 
ment, and on the grazing lands administered by the 


Forest Service and other government agencies 


Scientific Progress May Outmode Big Dams 


\ hearing was held in Washington with regard to the 
Upper Colorado River Basin Storage Project, ino which 
the kcho Park Dam is involved, and Mi 
a Statement for the Society. At this writing, no action 


Morrison made 
has vet been taken by that subcommittee, Up to now 
the Bureau of Reclamation, which would build) Echo 
Park Dam, has not challenged the 
who has pointed out the feasi 
Neither has it brought for 


analysis of Bureau 
data by General Grant 
bility of alternative sites 
ward anything but assertions to demonstrate the neces 
sity of building bcho Park Dam 

Phe seeming stupidity of construction of that and 
many other dams at this time is indicated by the pros 
pect that success will attend the increasing governmental 
efforts to find economic means of converting salt water 
to fresh and piping it inland from the oceans for muni 
cipal and irrigation purposes, let aione the prospective 
More 
Company 


harnessing of solar energy as a source of powel 
over, the President of the General Electric 
has publicly predicted the production of commercial 


Northwest by an atomic 


electtic power im the Pacifi 


reactor within the next five years 


Audubon Photography Tours 


Believing that the Society has the finest existing col 
lection of wildlite photographs and that exhibit of a 
selection of the best of them would be of great public 
interest, Audubon Photography Tours were initiated in 
September, 1955, with 21 exhibits of 20° photographs 
each. These are all black and white, mostly I! x 14 
inches, mounted on 16x 20 inch matte boards 

In the first six months there were 9% three-week ex 
hibits in 29 of the states of the United States, in Canada, 
Puerto Rico and Hawati 
to be the most numerous of the sponsors of these Tours, 


Public libraries have proved 
Other sponsors include museums, public and private 
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schools, Audubon branches and affiliates, and Screen 


‘Tour SPORSOTS. 

The Kodak \udubon 
photographs at Grand Central Station in New York City, 
1952 and the 


Fastinan Exhibits of wildlile 


for three weeks each in the summer of 


winter of 1954, were visited by 23,123 and 60,455 persons 
respective ly 

Phe kastman Company 
producing 168 of the exhibition prints from negatives 


not only met the cost ol 
provided through cooperation of the Photo and Film 
Department of the Society and 30 wildlife photographers 
but presented all of these to the 


Audubon Photography 


associated with it, 


Society for use on the Tours 
An additional 252 exhibition prints were made available 


through the generosity of Audubon Screen ‘Lour pho 


tographers 


Your Society’s Photographic Collection 


Phe total number of wildlife subjects on color trans 
parencies, in custody ol the Society, approximates 2,000, 
Some of these are owned by it and others are on con 
signment from photographers who have granted to the 
Society opportunity to sell reproduction rights for pub 


lication use. 
The total number of subjects represented in the So 


ciety’s collection of black and white wildlife photographs 
approximates 10,000. Here again, many are owned by 
the Society, and the others are on consignment from 
photographers who have granted the Society opportu- 
nity to sell the reproduction rights thereof. Most of these 
photographs are the standard 8 x 10 inch glossy prints 


uitable for reproduction use. 


First Southeastern Regional Audubon Convention 


For the first time, a Southeastern Regional Audubon 
Convention will be held in Miami, Florida, April 23-25, 
and all Audubon members and friends will be cordially 
welcome. The Tropical Audubon Society at Miami will 
The promotional circularization will go 
Tennessee 


act as host. 
largely to those in the states from Virginia, 
and ‘Lexas, south and southeast. Your Society has many 
branch and afhliated organizations in Florida, and has 
been active in various phases of its program in that state 
since 1905. ‘There will be daytime sessions on the 23rd 
and 24th, an evening session on the 23rd, a banquet on 
Saturday evening, the 24th, and all-day field trips on 
Sunday, the 25th. It is anticipated that friends inter 
ested in natural resource conservation in the Bahamas, 
Cuba, and Yucatan will participate and lend to the 
flavor. 


meeting an international 


STROBE LIGHTS TO CATCH YOUR BIRDS— 


picture out of five—the rest being at | 
photographs either of heads, tails, val 
or nothing. When the birds were 
the result was 


between 


leaving the feeder 


tinued from Page 61 


200 of a second, the time inte 
bird breaks-be atl 
camera-takes-picture turned out to 
be about 6/1,000 of a second, during 


week-ends and so I just sit and read 
until a bird breaks the beam, where 
upon I simply advance the film, re 
set the shutter, and go back to work. 


and 


quite uniformly nothing. The prob 
lem was finally solved by devising 
a photoelectric tripper. In this de 
vice there is a light source directing 
a narrow beam to a mirror which 
reflects it back to a photocell. This 
produces a light beam shaped some 
thing like an elongated church 
steeple, and when the bird inte 
rupts the beam the solenoid on the 
camera shutter is energized. I am 
not an electronics expert either, but 
Hanson, 


consultant on 


my friend, Victor F. who 


has been electronics 
the project, advises me that anyone 
with a soldering iron and touch ot 
mechanical aptitude can build him 
self such a tripper for $30.00 spent 
in his local radio store. 

Even this is not enough, since it 
is important that the sequence ol 
events starting with the interrup 
tion of the beam, the opening ol 
the shutter, the flash of the 
lights happens in the minimum time 
interval. My consultant — service 
solved this one by using a 90-volt 
battery-capacitor circuit operating a 
standard solenoid. With this pulse 
of high energy and with the shutter 


and 
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which time the bird moved a tole1 


ably small distance 


sy various placements of the light 
beam, i.e., above and parallel to the 


feeding tray—or at the side and pet 


pendicular to the plane of the tray 


pictures im great variety can be 


obtained. 
It might be worth adding that this 


arrangement makes it possible to 


combine business with pleasure. | 


must do much reading over the 


CE 4N0 PHOT €- STROBE LIGHTS 
f- 405 vitw Camera 
G- Pate OF 


VET BACKGROUND LiGn! @fau 


TRaY 


There is in any case a delighttul 
element of uncertainty in taking 
these pictures. It is impossible to sce 
the taken at the instant the 
flash goes off, so one must wait with 
more or less patience until the de 
veloped film shows your “bag” fon 
the week-end. 

I might add that it is very rare 
indeed lor a bird in flight to assume 
an ungracetul pose, which is why | 
find myself taking pictures by the 
hundreds with never-ending esthetic 


pose 


satisfaction. 

Through hours of 
this sort of thing one gets to know, 
or thinks he knows, something about 
the nature of the birds. This mani 
fests itself in dreaming up charac 
terizations—for the chickadees, fon 
example, “pert” or “cocky”; for the 
nuthatch, “dignity” or “determina 
the titmouse, “flibberti 
gibbet” or “feckless”; the 
purple finch, I am sorry to say, 
“greedy” or “gross.” 

I think I will leave it at that. Any 
of you who want to try this fascinat 
ing sport can concoct your own chat 


many doing 


tion’; for 
and fon 


acterizations. 
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IN THE NEWS * * * 


Four of “nature’s gopher traps” peer from their log nest on the A. H. Anthony 
ranch near Fallbrook. These voung barn owls will clear a 10-acre area of rodents, 
Anthony says.—San Diego Union Photo. 


Owls Don’t Give A Hoot 
For Rodents On Rancho 


start hunting at night for food. One 


By Alfred Jacoby 


Fallbrook, Calif.— Arthur H. An 
thony is an avocado rancher who does 
viIVe a hoot, as it were for owls! 

In fact. Anthony has developed barn 
owls as nature’s own gopher trap on 
And the night 
prowlers pay off, Anthony says. A tidy 


his 65-acre ranch here 


pile of gopher bones beneath each owl 
nest proves this 

It all began several years ago when 
Anthony, tired of putting out gopher 
poison and convinced that he wasn't 
going to make any money running a 
farm for gophers noticed that rodents 
avoided a barn in which a pair of owls 


had raed a brood 


Nature at Work 

Anthony, who owns one of the oldest 
avocado vroves in the area, placed hol 
low logs on posts about 500 feet apart 
in his grove. He has to make sure wild 
bees don't take over the nests for hives, 
but nature does the rest 

After a pair of owls select a nest they 
soon have a brood—and the parents 
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pair of owls was observed delivering a 
freshly killed rodent to the nest every 
20 minutes 

Convincing the owls that a happy 
hunting ground is available isn’t hard, 
according to Anthony. “All you have 
to do is provide a place for them to 
live.” There are now ten isolated nests 
in his grove. The tsolation is necessary, 
he says, because owls are shy and don't 


care for human company. 


Owls Pay Off 
Do the owls pay off? Recently An 
thony and J. W. Garlinghouse of the 
Soil Conservation Service made a “cen 
sus” of bones that the neat birds had 
shoved from a nest constructed in Janu 

ary and occupied in March 
In one three-month period, Garling 
house reported, the following census of 

rodent skeletons was taken 
Kighty-nine field mice, 93 gophers, 27 
kangaroo mice, seven moles, four ground 
squirrels, three brush rabbits. ‘There 
were 17 other small animal skulls that 


could not be identified. 


Reprinted from 
Superior, Wisconsin Telegram 


ruar ] 1954 


Audubon Camp 
Great Opportunity 


Wisconsin should enthusiastically sup- 
port the National Audubon Society's 
plan to establish a nature and conser- 
vation training center on a 300-acre tract 
near Spooner and Sarona 

This would become the first Audu- 
bon camp in the Midwest. Similar camps 
have proved highly popular in Maine, 
Connecticut and California, 

In announcing the Society's intention 
to establish the nature center, John H. 
saker, president, said it is planned to 
conduct five two-week sessions each sum- 
mer for youth leaders and other adults 
who wish to receive field instruction 
from trained naturalists and conserva 
tionists in an “outdoor classroom,” 


This is indeed a laudable objective, 
and one which is ideally suited for an 
area so richly endowed with natural 
wilderness attractions as the lake region 
of Washburn County. 

The site of the proposed camp in- 
cludes two beautiful lakes. It has timber 
ranging from hardwoods to pines, and 
a spruce-tamarack bog gives it an added 
wilderness touch. Camp visitors are 
bound to be so inspired by the com- 
manding view of hills, lakes and forests 
from atop a high ridge that they will 
forever cherish memories of the mag 
nificent scene, Birds and other wildlife 
find the area an exceptional haven, with 
the result that students of the outdoors 
will have ample study material at hand. 

Ihe estimated cost of the camp 1s 
$68,500. Already the Wisconsin Utila 
ties Association has pledged $8,500 to 
ward that amount. Added support has 
been indicated by a committee of Wis 
consin educators, Conservation organi 
vations, garden clubs, natural history 
groups and many individuals. 

Wisconsin will be deeply indebted to 
Miss Frances Andrews of Minneapolis, 
who will contribute the camp site as a 
memorial to her mother and brother. 

Ihe wonderful opportunity now af 
forded Wisconsin must not be missed, 
Ihere should be a concerted effort to 
obtain the remaining needed funds as 
soon as possible. We have within reach 
a project that will draw leaders from 
all parts of the nation to learn about 
and pass on to countless others a truly 
rich heritage, the love of Wisconsin's 


yvreat outdoors. 


’ 
‘ 


Wood frog, Rana sylvatica. 


Common newt, Triturus 


By Charles J. Stine 


es AINLY the title, “King ol 
4 the Amphibian Harbingers of 
belongs to the 
salamander, Amby 


* karliest 


rightlully 
tive! 
fivrinum 


Spring” 
eastern 
sfoma figrinum 
breeding amphibian of the north 


husky 


the trogs and toads makes its first 


eastern states, this cousin. ol 


appearance in the middle of Janu 
in frigid field) ponds scattered 
along the Atlantic and Gull 
Alten its hibernat 


ing headquarters im the this 


ary 


coastal 


plaim walling on 


soil, 
spec ies scurries to the nearest pond, 


stimulated by several days of rain 


and mild te miperatures at some tine 


slaman 
the Dev 


hia 
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viridescens. 


FIRST CREATURES OF 


Spotted 


I hie 


water, pal 


alter the first of the year males 


ind females, once in the 


ticipate in a mutually stimulating 


nuptial dance. The male deposits a 


sperm-laden spermatophore on the 
bottom of the pond, and the female 
engulfs the tiny spermatophore with 


in her cloaca. Then she lays her fet 


tile eggs, which vary trom 20 > to 


more than LOO in each mass, attach 


clusters to weeds 


of the 


them in just 


below the surlace watel In 


about 24 to 30 days the eggs hatch, 


the adults return to a subterranean 


nook and there is no apparent indi 
cation that the tiger salamander was 


The 


for another year 


ever about show Is now ove 


Oiten while observing the activity 


ol the tiger salamander we see a 


R ia p pre ns 
wale! 


young leopard trog, 
floating on the surtace of the 


We wonder 


elude the 


how he can so actively 


lightning-like thrust of 


our net because the temperature is 


prug 


All photographs by the author. 


salamander, Ambystoma maculatum. 


but a few degrees above treezing and 


the frog, being a_ cold 
blooded animal, has the same tem 


perature as its watery environment 


leopard 


Although this species does not breed 
until April in the northeastern part 
of its range its appearance places it 
on the list of those amphibian “early 
birds.” Other subspecies, or forms, 
of the leopard frog live commonly 
throughout the United States, west 
to the Pacific 


almost Coast. 


The 


newt, 


common newt, or spotted 


Triturus viridescens viride 


scens, may also be found during Jan 


lakes 


This species, 


uary in ponds, rivers, and 


throughout its range. 
or its two subspecies, live through 
out the East, from Gaspe Peninsula 
south to Florida and west to Texas, 
Indiana, and Michigan. The court 
ship pattern of the newt is very sim 
ilar to that of the tiger salamandet 
with the exception that the female 
deposits her eggs singly. It is inter 
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Tiger salamander, Ambystoma tigrinum. 


Spring peeper, Hyla crucifer. 


esting that the tail of the male newt 
is much wider during the spring 
breeding period than during other 
seasons, and the fanning of his tail 
plays a part in his courtship of the 
female 

The tiger salamander, the leopard 
frog, and the newt may be the first 
amphibians to come out of hiberna 
tion, but the spring peeper, Hyla 
crucifer, the swamp tree frog, Pseu 
dacris nigrata feriarum, and the 
wood frog, Rana sylvatica, are the 
first to 
spring. 
about the middle of March, often 


“talk” about the coming ol 


These three frogs breed 


in the same pond. If you are 


equipped with hip boots and a flash 


light, on a warm night you may 
trace the calls of these species to 
their source. Diligently searching you 
find the “peep-peep-peep” of the 
spring little 
frogs cross-like 


markings on thei 


coming trom 
have dark, 


backs; and are 


peepel 


which 
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Jefferson's salamander, Ambystoma jeffersonianum. 


perched on bushes and grass tufts 
at the water's edge. Looking again 
we may see the little, swamp tree 
frog, with three dark stripes on its 
back—a tiny frog that utters a loud 
“click-click-click.”” We find it in the 
shallow water of the pond, partially 
submerged, making a racket all out 
of proportion to its size. The wood 
frogs are easier to find for they are 
floating openly on the surface of 
the water—hind legs stretched out 
them, the males 

clack! clack! 


which have, im sound, been likened 


behind making 


short, sharp notes, 


to the quacking of ducks. 

Making their debut well ahead 
olf the March 21 deadline, and often 
competing for space to lay their eggs, 
the spotted salamander, Ambystoma 
maculatum,* and the Jeflerson’s sal 
Ambystoma 


amander, jeflersonia 


num,** may be seen leaving their 
winter hideaways by the hundreds 


on a warm, rainy night in March 


Frequently, to reach the pond they 
seck, they must cross a well-traveled 
road and many of the migrating 
horde are killed beneath the wheels 
of cars. However, the majority of 
the salamanders, undaunted by the 
death of their fellows, reach then 
destination and literally make the 
froth with their 

The spotted and Jeflerson’s 


watel prenuptial 
activity 
salamanders, like the tiger salaman 
der, lay clusters of eggs which hatch 
tiny, tadpole-like larvae. The larvae 
lose their gills and climb out onto 
the land during the waning days of 


I hese 


their parents burrow into the earth 


summet small replicas of 


when leaves begin to fall to await 


the coming of another spring 


Shall Our Capital By ivston ®. Barnes 


ASHINGTON has long been 
unique among the great capt- 


tals of the world in retaining so 

HH | V e p @ | r k S much natural wild beauty within and 
near its borders. Its woodland parks 

and other unspoiled areas have been 

a source of inspiration for presidents 

and statesmen, an affirmation of 

©) r Dp ad r k W @ | S > eternal values for its residents, an 
y ° enduring source of pride to the peo- 

ple who come to visit its histori 

shrines or to watch their govern 

ment in action. Nevertheless, all that 


is natural and irreplaceable about 
Washington’s parks and natural 


The beautiful Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, built in John Quincey Adams’ day, may 
be destroyed by a proposed modern highway. Photograph by Shirley A. Briggs. 


areas, all that should be guarded fon 
future generations, is in imminent 
danger of destruction by highways, 
bridges, and other extrusions of a 
city’s growth* 

The nation’s capital belongs to 
all the people; it Is supported by 
their taxes. It must remain a fitting 
seat for the national government, an 
embodiment of all the values, spirit 
ual as well as material, to which the 
nation aspires. Thus what happens 
to its historic monuments and natu 
ral parks is of concern to all ou 
They through then 


people. alone ’ 


| = 


a= (fees 
— r. 


The towpath alongside the canal, far from the roar of traffic, is an inviting trail 
for Sunday strolls or cross-country hikes. Photograph by Shirley A. Briggs. 


Congress, can preserve the grandeu 
which nature and man have created 
here 

Rock Creek 
stream valley and its adjacent up 


Park, an extensive 


lands, has been famous throughout 
the capital's history as an outing 
area for presidents and diplomats, 
an inspiration for the writings of 
John Burroughs, Henry Adams, and 
Walt Whitman. Its natural wood 
lands are now threatened with de 
struction to provide a right-of-way 


to bring U.S. 240 into the center 
of Washington. This plan is op 
posed by the National Park Service 
and the National Capital Planning 
Commission, but mounting pressure 
from highway engineers leaves the 
issue in grave doubt. Meanwhile the 
National Capital Parks administra 
tion talks of augmenting its parks 
roads, a scheme which could con 
vert another two miles of the park 
into an adjunct of a through motor 
highway. 


The canal banks are used for recreation by canoeists, fishermen, family picnic 


parties, and by groups interested in 


natural history. Photograph courtesy of 


National Park Service. 
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Ihe old Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal is one of the two most im 
portant historic monuments in the 
Washington region. It was acquired 
by the federal government in 1958 
with the announced purpose of pre 
serving it as an unaltered example 
of the great canal building era; it 
is the only surviving example of 


i nineteenth century waterway 


Ground was broken by President 
John Quincy Adams on July 4, 1838, 
and the canal was completed to Cum 
berland— 186 1850. The 


historic canal has been maintained 


miles—in 
for some 50 miles and has been in 
tensively used as a recreational area 
by canoeists, fishermen, family pic 
nic parties, and especially by the 
many natural history groups in and 
about Washington 

Modest: expenditures could) con 
vert the © & O Canal into a natural 
and historic park with recreational 
values to the public far beyond any 
that attached to the commercial 
waterway. The limited private lands 
between the canal and the Potomac 
River should be brought into the 
park. The towpath is an inviting 
trail for Sunday strolls or cross-coun 
try hikes beside an unspoiled rive 
and away trom the roar of trafhic, 
offering a profile of the geology and 
history of the region as well as in 
timate examples of the wildlife com 
munities of the Potomac valley. The 
old lock-houses could be overnight 


Water 


could be restored to the canal, pro 


lodges for hikers or cyclists 


viding fine fishing and an intriguing 
canoe-way into the heart of the Alle 
ghenies. Small clearings with drink 
ing water, simple sanitary facilities 
ml fireplaces would be used as 
campsites at all seasons of the year, 
with ready access to the canal from 
fine highways which parallel its 
length 

Yet this unique natural area and 
historic monument is now to be vio 
lated by a motor highway con 
structed on the towpath and canal 
bed. The plan tor a highway trom 
Great Falls, a 


Washington, to Cumberland was ini 


dozen miles trom 
tially sponsored by the Bureau of 
Public Roads and the National Park 
Service. It was opposed by the cities 
olf Maryland's 
many citizens’ 
Washington. Nonetheless, represen 
Marvland'’s two western 


piedmont and by 
organizations in 


tatives ol 
counties, with assistance from the 
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State Roads Commission and officials 
of the National Park Service, 


the passage of legislation whereby 


secured 


the state would acquire additional 
jands and the National Park Service 
would construct a 59-mile highway 
on the canal from Cumberland to 
Hancock, Maryland 


the plan have been quoted as saying 


Propone nts olf 


that this destruction of the integrity 
of the historic monument will open 
the way to turn the entire length 
of the canal into a highway 
Roosevelt Island, in the 


River across from Washington, was 


Potomac 


given to the nation in 1933 by the 
[Theodore Roosevelt Memorial As 
sociation. The Act of Congress of 
May 21, 1932, 
provided that 


accepting the gilt, 
the island shall be 
maintained as a natural park and 
that no plan for its development 
shall he 


proval of the 


adopted without the ap 
Roosevelt Memorial 
\ssociation. The Association's plan, 
which has the approval of the ap 
propriate government agencies, is to 
restore a natural climax forest to 
the island—“one of nature’s most it 
spiring and enduring masterpieces” 
as a fitting memorial to a_ pres 
ident who greatly valued the world 
of nature, both for himself and fon 


all the 


Columbia highway engineers, indif 


people. But the District of 


ferent to the moral and legal issues 
g 


involved, are projecting a bridge 
across the island, which will destroy 
much of the esthetic and other val 
ues which the gilt ot the island 
sought to assure 

Glover-Archbold Park, embracing 
valley ol Foundry 


Washington, 


the narrow 
Branch in northwest 
was given to the city as a natural 
woodland park and playground for 
children 
the gift and the acute public need 
for a park in this area, the highway 


about to OCCUPY the 


Despite the restrictions in 


engineers are 
park with another highway 

lL hese plans for the destruction ol 
Washington's parks can only be de 
leated by the pe ople everywhere who 
are concerned to preserve the nat 
ural beauty of their capital and who 
are willing to advise their senators 
and representatives of their firm cle 
sire that these specific natural areas 
and parks be preserved. The people 
of Washington are doing what they 
can, but they have no local govern 
ment and no representatives in Con 


, 
VIess 


A butterfly that resem- 
bles a moth, Parnas- 
sius smintheus. 


By Cyril E. Abbott 


N MY youth I reared many but 

terflies from caterpillars. One of 
them, when about to transform, 
hung head down from some support 
and changed to a naked chrysalis 
They spun no cocoons, and the only 
silk they deposited was a small pad 
which held the end of the abdomen 
in place, although some of them 


spun a girdle that encircled the 
pupa. The caterpillars of the hespe 
rids or “skippers” spin frail cocoons, 


but the skippers are curious crea 


tures quite as much like moths as 


butterflies. 

A butterfly that emerged from the 
cocoon that I found on Lookout 
Mountain in Colorado was not a 
skipper. It was a parnassian, a typi 
cal butterfly if there ever was one 
The Parnassidae are mountain 
dwelling butterflies closely related to 
the swallowtails The swallowtails 
compose the Papilionidae; 
the word, Papilio, means “butterfly,” 


which indicates that to the scientists 


family 


naming this group, there was no 
doubt concerning the status of swal 
lowtails 

Several typical swallowtails hang 
upon my walls. Among them is a 
beautiful creature which looks like 
a swallowtail. It is a velvet black, 
and metallic, golden green and _ is 
known to naturalists as Urania ful 
gens. Superficially, in every respect, 
this tropical insect resembles a swal 
lowtail. The slender body, distinct 
head, broad wings bearing “‘tails”’ 
all proclaim the animal a butterfly 
Yet it is a moth! It does not, it is 
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utterly —or [Moth 2 


Ordinarily moths and butterflies are not difficult to 
tell apart, but some species may resemble both. 
What are the dependable differences between them? 


true, have clubbed antennae, other 
wise it resembles a butterfly. So do 
all members of the family Uraniidae 
ind the related Epiplemidae. The 
caterpillar of Urania makes a kind 
of feeble attempt to spin a cocoon, 
is attested by the diffuse web that 
surrounds the otherwise naked pupa, 
vet, the pupa, like the chrysalis of 
a butterfly, has ornamental spots. 
Phe pupae of moths are usually dull, 
and most of them are of uniform 
color, without the distinctive colors 
of butterfis pupa 

What is a butterfly, anyway? And 
how docs one distinguish it from a 
moth 

Some ol the 


Or 


books written 25 or 
more vears ago reterred to butter 
flies as “diurnal Lepidoptera.” Of 
course, butterflies do fly by day, but 
so do some moths, and many of both 
fly at dusk 

We cannot define a butterfly by 
saving that it does not come from a 
cocoon. Even it we did not have the 
skippers and parnassians to consider, 


there is still the fact that many 


More 


over, a variety of other insects, nei 


moths do not have cocoons 


ther butterflies nor moths, spin co 
coons 
from 


Fo distinguish butterflies 


moths, physical characteristics are 
more reliable. 

The skippers may give us some 
difficulty 


structures that are 


because they have some 
those of moths 
and others that are like those ol 
butterflies. The antennae or “‘leel 
ers” are thickened at the ends, then 
drawn to points bent back to form 
nooks. Yet the skippers are so dis 
tinctive in appearance that no one 
is likely to find them troublesome 
We simply should remember that 
thev have wings like butterflies have, 
bodies like those of moths, and that 
they fly by day 

All butterflies, without exception, 
have antennae, each of which ends 
inva “club’; that is, it is thickened 
at its free end. The body of a butter 
fly is more slenderly delicate than 
that of a moth, with a greater ex 


panse of wing in proportion to. the 


Ceeropia moth (left) with fern-like antennae, and thick, “furry” body. Mourning 


cloak butterfly Cright) with club-shaped a 


tennae, and slender, less “fuzzy” body. 


The shape of the antennae and of the body are characters by which most moths 
and butterflies can be told apart. 


ae 


A moth that resembles a butterfly, 


Urania fulgens. 


sive of the body. The body is also 
less “fuzzy,” and the colors are more 
necessarily 


brilliant (though not 


more attractive) than those ol 
moths: nor do the colors, like those 
of moths, lade when exposed to light 
lor long periods. Even dead, dried 
moths, if kept in the light, fade to 
a dull, nondescript color 

There are many more kinds ol 
moths than there are ot butterflies, 
and some of the moths are as unlike 
one another as they are different 
from buttertles. Certainly a hawk 
moth is not too similar to a tiger 
moth. This in turn indicates that 
the progeny of moths tend to be 
more unlike their parents than do 
those of the butterflies. The inheri 
tance of butterflies is, Compared with 
that of ‘fixed.”’ 


moths, relatively 


Though we have some moths that 
scem to be evolving into butterflies 
we know of no butterflies that are 
reverting to moths. The cocoon of 
the parnassians is a structure that 
it has probably retained from an 
cient ancestors rather than one that 
has been recently attained. Finally, 
moths appeared earlier in geological 
history than did the butterflies 

If world conditions so change that 
lile becomes precarious for msects, 
butterflies may disappear betore the 
moths. In fact, they might be unable 
to survive under conditions which 
will pe rmit the moths to do so 

\t present this does not 
likely 


long as moths survive, I think there 


sect 
ven if it should do so, as 
will always be the possibility that 
butterflies will appear at a later date 
as descendants of some of the more 
butterfly- like” of the moths. Urania 


seems to be proot of this 


A TRIBUTE TO 


By Hope Satterthwaite Jex* 


gee than two decades ago the 
door closed on the last of 


Ruth J. Bell's fourth grade classes 


And more recently the final curtain 
has been rung on her quiet life, the 


unsung saga of a primary school 
teacher. Yet, thanks to her vision and 
her gift for sharing that vision with 
the little girls she taught, scores of 
women in the world today possess 
more than a slight comprehension 
of the beauty and the meaning ol 
the world of nature. 

Ruth Bell had charge of the 
fourth grade at St. Agatha School in 
New York City and she made the 
birds vital creatures to her fourth 
graders. More than that, she pointed 
out the avian role in the larger 
drama of natural life itself. Ecology 
is not a fourth grade term. Nor did 
Miss Bell use it. But, through her 
birds, ecology was what Miss Bell 
taught. She showed the relationship 
of birds to plants and soil and cli 
mate, the other forms of life, and 
man’s part, even the fourth graders’ 
part, in the gripping cycle. And 
subtly, without preaching, she in 
troduced the note of beauty, and 
that close relative of beauty—wonder. 

Perhaps her approach had not a 
little to do with her success. Miss 
Bell was matter-of-fact. No starry 
eyed exclamation points for her. Yet 
that very matter-of-factness, with a 
twinkle of good humor in the back- 
ground, induced the fourth graders 
to find the beauty for themselves. 
And she did not “talk-down.” There 
was no suggestion of the sermon in 
her weekly sessions with the birds. 
Instead, she gave her class the oppor 
tunity of entering a new world with 
her, exploring its ‘possibilities for 
enchantment. 

Springtime marked the high point 
of the year in Miss Bell's nature ses 
sions. Then came the walks in the 
Central Park ramble, walks that 


® The author, whose major interest is natural 
history, and writing about it, had a solid ground 
work of zoology at Barnard College, then trans 
ferred to the Columbia School of Journalism, She 
has written for metropolitan dailies and once 
served as New York correspondent for Science 
Service. Mra. Jex is especially interested in mam 
malian genetics, animal psychology, and wildlife 
conservation The Editors 
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Ruth 7. Sell 


—A GREAT TEACHER 


brought a breath of real country to 
the city-bound little girls. But long 
before the New York air grew warm 
enough for these magical, slow saun- 
ters, there weekly half- 
hours with what the little girls re- 
Miss Bell's “stuffed 


were the 


ferred to as 
birds.” 
Unlike the other classrooms, Miss 
Bell’s small realm of desk and black- 
board was brightened with some ex- 
specimens of the 
New York 


area, both residents and transients. 


cellent mounted 


common birds ot the 
Grouped on glass-enclosed shelves 
along the rear wall, these specimens 
introduced a note of gayety and 
raised the level of the 


above the monochrome of chalk and 


classroom 


textbook. A wise move on Miss Bell's 
part. From the first day a little girl 
entered the portals of the fourth 
grade, her fancy was caught and her 


imagination stimulated by this touch 
of feathered beauty. The scene was 
set, the mood induced for the first 
of the weekly sessions. 

Every week Miss Bell would take 
a different species from the shelves, 
point out its distinctive features and 
describe its mode of life. She would 
pass the specimen down the aisles of 
desks so that each little girl might 
see it for herself at close range. But 
that was by no means all. In re- 
counting the life history of the spe- 
cies, its food, its nesting habits, its 
range and migratory pattern, Miss 
Bell would subtly relate it to the 
rest of the natural world. She would 
place it for the little girls in the vast 
economy of the natural order. This 
she did in simple terms that fourth 
graders could easily grasp, yet with a 
verve that did not permit them to 
forget. 

These winter-term half-hours laid 
the groundwork. The fourth graders 
learned about their local birds. 
Without realizing it, the little girls 
stored up knowledge that would be 
useful to them, not only on the 
springtime field trips, but for the 
rest of their lives, by bringing to 
them an increased awareness of the 
green and earthy world of which 
they were a part. Not only could 
they identify the different varieties 
of sparrows, but they grew conscious 
of the sparrows’ niche in earth's 
economy. And they caught more 
than a glimpse of such intangibles 
as beauty of form and color and the 
harmony of the natural world, a sus- 
tained and endless harmony, despite 
occasional crashing discords of in- 
dividual tragedy. 

When spring arrived the fourth 
graders anticipated with delight the 
weekly walks in the ramble, that 
maze of twisting paths wandering 
over a rocky, wooded hillside in the 
heart of Central Park. On looking 
back, this former fourth grader now 
realizes the considerable burden 
borne by Miss Bell in transporting 
some 20 lively little girls half-way 
across Manhattan, shepherding them 
through the winding paths of the 
park and getting them back in time 
for the school lunch hour. Nowadays 
when I meet classes en route to park 
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or museum there seem to be at least 
but Miss Bell coped 
with her pupils single-handed. 
“Coped with them” is hardly the 
right phrase. It was no regimented 
group that set off for the park ex- 
cursions, but a party of eager ex 
guided by a loved and 
Miss Bell’s 
‘aring truit.: The 


two teachers, 


plorers, 
trusted 
spadewor k was be 


friend. winter 
little girls knew what to expect; they 
now learned how to find it. They dis 
covered the value of immobility in 
watching for birds, the need for slow 
and quiet motions if thei quarry 
was not to be frightened into flight. 
They learned the trick of the sim 
ulated chirp which, if done correctly, 
almost invariably draws response. A 
pair of binoculars was passed around, 


bringing added magic. 


The little girls drew especial sat 


istaction in seeing for themselves 
that the different species did, in fact, 
show marked preference for varied 
tvpes of locale. The lore absorbed 
during the winter sessions was proven 
sound. A glimpse of the red-eyed 
vireo, for instance, might be caught 
among the taller trees, while the che 
wink lurked in the 


bordering the ramble 


leafy tangle of 
rhododendron 
paths. And every week additional 
species appeared, as the advancing 
spring carried the winged tide from 
the south to the temperate nesting 
the little girls 


transients, 


zones. Some of these, 


knew, were pausing for 


brief refreshment on their journey 

points north; 
the Central Park residents for an en 
The fourth grad 
ers felt wise indeed. And Miss Bell 


have smiled to herself 


others would join 
tire summer's stay. 


must with 


gratification. 


"Winter Boarders 


Birding at breakfast! You will enjoy identify- 
ing chickadees, nuthatches, woodpeckers and 
This exquisite design, hand- 
blocked in forest green on white percale has 
been created especially for bird-lovers by 
the famous Folly Cove artists of Gloucester. 


many others. 


8 pc. set—$5.50 ppd 4 place mats 12” x 18’ 


and 4 plain napkins 14° square 
Both hand fringed, launder perfectly 
Individual mats—$1.00 ppd.— 


minimum order 4 mats 


Yard goods—36 inch width—$4.50 per yd 
54 inch width—$6.75 per yd 


Tablecloth and runner prices on request 
Specify size 


New Audubon Branches 


Organizations which have been enrolled 
as Audubon branches since the last listing 
in Audubon Magazine are listed below. In 
cases where more than one community are 
served by one society, the town in which the 
president resides is listed. Persons wishing 
to become members of any of these organ 
izations may secure details from the Member 
ship Department at Audubon House. 


Billings (Montana) Audubon Society 

Mr. Carson E. Bechtel, President 
Blackbrook Ohio) 
Society 


Mr. Charles Elmer, President 


Audubon 


(Painesville, 


Broward County (Florida) Audubon Society 


Mrs. M. A. Hortt, President 


Dallas (Texas) Audubon Society 
Mr. Edward C. Fritz, President 


Greenwich (Connecticut) 


Mr. Ralph 
River 


Audubon Society 
Hornblower. President 


Indian (Cocoa, Florida) Audubon 
Socrety 


Mr. Hunley Abbott, President 


Linn County (Kansas) Audubon Society 
Mr. Wilson J. Dingus, President 


Lyman Langdon (Manhasset, New 


Audubon Society 


Mrs. Mary L. 
Maricopa 


erety 
Dr. Hugh Hanson, 
Mount Diablo (Walnut Creek, 


Audubon Society 
Mr. A. O. Cooperrider, President 


York) 


Bonnewell, President 


(Phoenix, Arizona) Audubon So 


President 


California) 


Pomona Valley (California) Audubon So 
erety 


Mr. Leonard A. 
(Arkansas) 


Shelton, President 


Pulaski County Audubon So 
evety 


Mr. H. H. Danial, 


St. Petersburg (Florida) Audubon Society 
Mr. Alfred F. Satterthwait, President 


Sanibel-Captiva (Florida) Audubon Society 


Mr. Ben. Boyee, President 


Saw Mill River (Pleasantville, 
Audubon Society 


Mr. William G 


President 


New y ork ) 
Fennell, 


Texas Panhandle Audubon Society 
Miss Adele Barnes, President 


liadaghton Branch (Pennsylvania) of the 
Audubon Society 


Mrs. Charles G. Webb. President 


President 


ee 


> 
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JEAN POOLE 


Noroton Heights, Conn. 


Please send check or money order. No C.0.D's 


Irresistible . . 
is the word for these 


Parakeet Portraits 


Colored by hand in 
Water Color 


Authentic in detail and highly decorative, 
capturing the gay spirit of the parokeet 
Life-size birds printed on white background 
13° x 152". Carefully hand-colored in 
aqua, turquoise, green and yellow, char- 
treuse, cobalt blue, etc. Matching pairs or 
mixed colors. Specify #1 and #2 

for one, $14.00 for two. Ppd. Check or MO 


KATHLEEN CASSEL 


Box 442 Englewood, N. J 


SPECIAL 
BUTTERFLY 
MOUNTING 
KIT 


offered to the public for the first time at a very special 
price. You get 10 tropical butterflies, one 4” by 12” 
spreading board, 50 insect pins, 50 glass headed pins, 
2 glase strips used in mounting, one pair of forceps, 
relaxing jar for softening dried butterfiles, one Riker 
display mount, paper strips for pinning down wings, 
and a free instruction leaflet in picture form. All the 
material you need to start a Butterfly Collection 


ALL THIS FOR ONLY $82.95 plus 25¢ 
for postage & insurance 


Tropical Butterfly Sets From All Over the World 
for Only $1.00 per set. Each Set Is Different. 
FORMOSA—10 Kiutterfiles including Papilio cloanthus 
FORMOSA —10 Hutterfiles including Papilio thaiwenus 
FORMOSA.10 (ifferent Papilios for only $2.00 
SOUTH AMERICA-—Morpho Menelause all blue, large 
only $1.00 each 
SOUTH AMERICA—Morpho Aega, brilliant blue per 
pair only $1.00 
MEXICO—10 Hutterfiles Including Papiiio Philolaus 
BRAZIL--10 Butterflies including Papilio Polydamas 
10 Thutterflies including Paptiio Parts 
different and showy Papilios 
lifferent and showy I’apiliose 
SOUTH AMERICA-SHOWY MOTHS 
SPECIAL WHILE THEY LAST 


only 50¢ 
only 50¢ 


Eupacardia calleta 
Actias luna V. Truncatipennis 
Citheronia splendens only 35¢ 
Eacles “agg Is V. decoris r~ 2 oe 
Rotchilda Jor 35¢ 
#32 10 LARGE AND Showy SATURNIDAE morns, 
vd ed for 
GIANT ATLAS ‘MOTH IN PAPERS (Unmounted) 
only $1.50 each 
BUTTERFLY NYLON NET—24” handles 
only $2.00 each 
ENTOMOLOGICAL SUPPLIES 
Riker Mounts—Insect Pins, ete. 


Very beautiful and colorful selection of butterflies 
mounted for Art Work, wings open only $2.00 per dezen 
On orders of $2.00 or less, please enclose 15¢ extra for 
postage and insurance 


Many Bargains — Price List Free 


BUTTERFLY ART JEWELRY INC. 


289 E. 98th St., Dept. A Brooklyn 12, New York 


When writing advertisers, 


MARCH-APRIL, 1954 


please mention Audubon Magazine 
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12 Rm. Martin House Kit 


I 


Alpine Wren House Kit 


All parts 


wood ‘ 


Supports 
for Potted Plants 
ture Bir 


! ‘ 
hi ! ' 


«10 Extra on Canadian Orders) 


WM. L. FABIAN & ASSOCIATES 
Rte. 5, Box 334-A — Burlington, Wisc. 


HERE’S A MUST! 


For every garden sanctuary 
and estate 
WRIP's Four Apartment Chickadee and Wren 
house is outstanding in its beauty and 
decorative appeal 


Made of white and red cedar with copper 
coping and hanger. Completely ventilated 
with removable bottom for cleaning. Stained 
a woodsy brown 


Size 24° «x 20 


WRIP’S Bird Houses are 
Exceptionally Well Built 


$10.00 Express Collect 


L. R. RIPBERGER 
R.R. 3, Richmond, Indiana 


When writing advertisers 


Attracting Purple Martins 


In Ohio 


Are martins scarce in your area? Perhaps all they need 
is a home to make them one of your neighbors. 


By Charles L. Smith 


period of 
I 


¢ eee ATION over a 


several vears regarding the Status 
of purple martins in northwestern Ohio 
leads me to beleve that viven the 


proper housing, martins may become 
plentitul i iny portion of this area 

I first attracted these biv swallows 
my suburban home 10 miles west ol 
Lake krie near the Ohio- Michigan boun 
dary. There | had them for four vears 
two seasons of which they were provided 
only a painted nail keg with rude com 
partments of wallboard. The new and 
larger home erected the next year re 
sulted in additional pairs of the birds 
rearing their families on the same site 
Lhe community for several miles around 
our place boasted mumerous martin 
homes, most of which were claimed by 
the birds regularly each summer 

pon moving 90 miles southward to 
miy present neighborhood heal Lima 
Ohio, | found martins just as plenutul 
They have nested in whatever home I 
provided them during each of my years 
In our 
50.000 


of residence in this community 
nearby industrial city of some 
population, there are numerous colo 
mies of martins ranging trom two on 


three pairs to or 30° pairs in the 


large! groups I he largest colony I have 


seen in this community is in the south 
section of Lima, only two doors from 
t big metropolitan church. The owner 
Mr. R. Hl. Foulk, for the past 12 years 
has taken much pride in his two large 
martin houses. He has martins in great 
numbers every season sometimes S30 
pales rf idult birds 

Lhere seems to be a growing interest 
throughout this immediate locality in 


ittracting these handsome swallows. Sev 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


eral visitors in my home this summer 
upon sceing a dozen or more of the 
birds sailing about the house, asked how 
they might get a colony started. My 
brother-in-law followed my suggestions 
ind erected a small house of four com 
partments on a pole in his poultry vara 
Iwo pairs of martins soon established 
themselves there and reared successtul 
broods. He is well-pleased with his ex 
periment and has promised to build a 
more elaborate martin home soon 

It is well to keep in mind a few im 
portant physical features when erecting 
martin houses Ihe most desirable 
height and perhaps the most practical 
is about 16 to 20 feet above the ground 
It large houses are placed any higher, 
they require a very strong support in 
order to withstand storms. At the oppo 
site extreme, my house three years ago 
stood at about 10 feet: the lowest I have 
ever attempted, Sull a few martins used 
it, but they were obviously handicapped 
in making the graceful landings that 
these skillful aerialists like to make. ‘I he 
fact that this colony was well established 
probably caused them to be more con 
tented than otherwise 

Erecting the martin house at some 
litthe distance from trees and tall shrub 
bery will help to assure more occupants 
if other conditions are favorable. [| re 
cently noticed an attractive martin 
house at Lakeside, Ohio, within a few 
hundred feet of Lake Eric 
side a busy street and underneath the 


located be 


branches of a tall shade tree. Two on 
three martins chattered busily about it 
but there could just as well have been 
dozens of the birds using a house of its 
size had it been out in the open, away 
from the tree 

If possible, martin houses should be 
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Purple martin (female) with dragonfly. 
Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


made in such a way that they can be 


taken down for the winter alter the last 


occupant has lett. This not only facil 


tates cleanin the compartments but 


ilso makes it casier to control the per 


sistent “Enelish house, sparrow. The 
martin house can then be erected only 
iter secing martins on or near the 


pre THISCS 


As to whether nearness to water ts 


Important wp attracting purple martins 
| | 

I have my doubts. In only one of the 

localities where | have had martins was 


there a stream or body of water close 


by. In that one | never saw a bird go 


to the creek to drink or bathe though 

it could readily have done so. During 

the season just past, our stock tank, full 

ol water, was within a few rods of the 

riartin bevtuse Yet. never onc did I sc 

martins trying to drink or bathe there.* 
It 
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mporter 


Montebe llo, Calif. 


»°2 power, colortu eather covered body, 


One day I counted seven of them sitting 
in the rain as they perched on the high 
tension wires near the nest. While they 
perched there they went through all the 
movements of taking a bath, fluttering 
the wines and nodding their heads, as 
if enjoving themselves immensely 

On the other hand, Mr. Foulk, whos 
martin colonv I referred to, believes 
that a nearby stream o1 pond is quit 
essential in attracting these birds. Tle 
states that in late July when his martin 
families begin staying away from the 
nest alter the early morning hours, he 
has seen thousands of the birds at a 
reservoir about two miles away. He ts 
sure that his martins depend on this 
artificial lake for then 


Besides their custom of bathing in the 


wate! supply 


them a= real 


rain, Which becomes t 
“shower bath martins have other in 
\ppearing ia this local 
middle ol April they 


for a summer hore 


teresting habits 
itv about the 


searching 


Attract Beautiful Hummingbirds 


3 HUMMINGBIRD FEEDERS $1.50 


rr 
Stained Glass Flowers lure Ruby-throated dome of 
Fiashing flight. ‘‘Just add 
sugar and water and serve.’ 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
Plymouth 3, Mass. 
Everything for Wild Birds Catalogue Free 


Tempt the winter 
birds to visit you 
regularly 
Encourage them with a daily supply 


wild bird seed. You will 
not only enjoy their visits, but you 


of Kellogg's 


will help these feathered guests 
safely through the winter. Help pre 
serve the birds and they will repay 
you bountifully in the spring and 
summer by ridding your trees and 
garden of thousands of insect pests 


Kellogg's Audubon Society Mixture— 


Ibs $1.45 
10 Ibs 2.50 
25 Ibs 5.35 
Little Joe’ Sunflower Seed—small 
black and meaty— 
5 Ibs $1.50 
10 Ibs 2.55 
25 Ibs. 5.50 
Kellogg's ‘Economy’ Mixture— 
5 lb. bag $1.28 
10 Ib. bag 2.00 
25 |b. bag 4.00 


Above are prices per package, delivered 
fo your home by parcel post—5¢ per 
pound higher if West of Rocky Mountains 


Send check or money order to 


KELLOGG SEED COMPANY 


320 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


90 Separate Rooms 


De Luxe 


This is the newest and finest Martin House ever 
marketed. It has the special ventiiated attic. Paint 
ed with two coats of white and green trim Height 
of house 62 inches. Price including 22 foot easy 
raising: and lowering pole. Price fob. Kankakee 


$245 00 


Dodson Queen Anne Martin House 
With Dodson Specially Constructed Attic 

A 48-room house. Every room is accessible and 
readily cleanable This house is painted with two 
coats of pure lead and oi! paint, and is 36 inches 
long, 26 inches wide, and its height is 38 inches 
Price, with all metal roof and including 22-foot 
easy-raising pole, 6x6 inches, f.o.b Kankakee 
$98.00. Shipping weight 320 pounds 


The Dodson Purple Martin House 
Cottage Style 

ls a 26-room Martin house, with Dodson specially 
constructed attic, which cppeals to this bird. As the 
Martin is a bird that colonizes, this compartment 
house is particu arly recommended. This house is 
painted with two coats of pure lead and oil paint 
It is properly ventilated and arranged for cleaning 
between seasons. Price without pole, fob. Kanka 
kee, $40.00. Metcl rocf $45.00. Shipping weight 80 
pounds. 4x4 Easy raising poles. $15.50 


Right How 


is the ideal time to erect Bird houses. So they 
will be ready for the birds when they ore seeking 
a nesting site Don't postpone inviting them to 


live with you on your home grounds. No place is 
too small, the birds care not about the size of a 
lot; their interest is only in their own home 


HERE 1S WHAT YOU GAIN 


You beautify and decorate your garden and 
grounds 

You hove protection from insect pests protection 
for shrubs, fruits, trees, and gardens 

You have life and an.motion about you not 
merely picturesque but audible and entertaining 


You aid the finer things in nature by helping them 
in their living 

The study of them is a culture, and highly edu 
cational 


Your hapoiness, and that of others who see them, 
any times enriched 
Your Bird Friends also contains catalogue section 


of 30 Dodson B rdhouses 


soonge u. Dodson Birdhouse Co. 


ox 551, Konkokee, Illinois 
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FOR MOTHER'S DAY 
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The original Globe Hummingbird Feeder 
jes the year around Idea! gift 
» hes @ garden or patio 
¢ found only in the Globe 
Feeder keeps ants and bees away At your 
nursery or $6.00 Plus P_P. Wet. 3 Los 
“¢ 1 D. DIESS. 1609 Camulos Ave 
> Glendale 8, California 


Nursery Inquiries Invited 


ONCE IN A LIFETIME OPPORTUNITY 
Cost U.S. Government $1193.00 


STEREOSCOPE BINOCULAR 


Limited Offer 


$95.00 


Each 

GIVES ABOUT 
100 TIMES THE 
STEREOSCOPIC 
POWER OF THE 
UNAIDED EYE. 
Used for spotting in 
artillery, gives great 
depth of perception 
for bird watching 
Slightly used, abso 
lutely quvueranteed 
Comes complete with 
leather case and od 
justable tripod 


No C.O.D. Please — F.O.B. Phila. 
J. JACOB SHANNON & CO. 


214 N. 22nd St., Phila. 3, Pa. 
The Oldest Equipment House in Philadelphia 


Feed the binds 


PATENTED 
Actual photograph of Cardinal feeding 
At last—a scientifically designed bird feed- 
er. Fully adjustable to feed Cardinals, Gros- 
beaks, Chickadees, and other desirable birds 
while restricting sparrows. One filling lasts 
many days -seed fully protected from rain 
and snow~-flow of seed is automatic hulls 
kept out of seed hopper and also off your 
lawn--eye safe for birds—-solid brass and 
non-rust hardware--clear view from every 
angle—-a truly beautiful garden accessory 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
1033! S. LEAVITT CHICAGO, ILL. 
FEEDER $7.75 POST PAID 
STAND FOR FEEDER WITH 
ENAMELED SQUIRREL GUARD $6.50 
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HOW TO ATTRACT BIRDS— 


though they will not be serious about 
home-making for another two or three 
wecks. One observer here claims that 
martins employ two or three scouts to 
find a suitable home. If the house they 
locate proves to their liking, more birds 
appear there in a very Short time. After 
the proper site is selected a waiting pe 
riod begins while they systematically 
search the vicinity for insects. 

About the first of May in the region 
of the Great Lakes, the urge to nest and 
rear young brings the martins out of 
the skies to the nearest desirable nesting 
place. On a golf course near the Ohio 
Michigan boundary line I once watched 
t caretaker erect one of his two attrac 
tive martin homes. As he pushed the 
house into place, a pair of martins were 
on it before it was entirely upright 

Lining the bottom of the chosen 
apartment with a thin layer of dry 
leaves, straws, and a few bits of green 
leaves snatched from neighboring trees 
the prospective mother bird lays het 
usually three to eight—creamy-white eggs 


While these are 


chirping and 


incubating, there is 


much loud twittering 
about the house, especially in the early 
morning. [his uproar increases after the 

hatched. Most of the day, 


however, the older birds search the ai 


young are 


ntinued from Page 81 


ways again for flies, mosquitoes, and 
other prey. They often capture bees and 
wasps; and even the swift dragonfly falls 
a victim to these big swallows. 

After the young leave the nest in late 
July or early August, the flock, nearly 
three times its original size, lingers about 
for several weeks until the immature 
members have learned to obtain their 
own food. My friend, Mr. Foulk, re- 
ports one rather serious problem in his 
large colony. If the breeding season is 
late, due to excessive spring rains, he 
has often seen martins push their young 
from the nests in order to get the flock 
started on their southward migration. 
He asserts that when it comes time to 
go south, nothing will stop the old birds 
from going, whether some of the late 
fledglings are mature enough to fly or 
not. 

Some seasons the martins linger longer 
about my premises than usual, but by 
late August there normally are only a 
few stragglers in the vicinity; hence 
their season here can be considered 
about over. Two or three weeks later 
they will be basking in the Brazilian 
sunshine and feeding upon the ample 
supply of winged insects such as only 
the tropics can provide during our 
northern winter season. 


THE FUTURE OF OUR WATERFOWL-. 


States and too few ducks, and that 
the two will not jell together very 
well in the foreseeable future! 
Nevertheless, I do not regard it as 
wise that the Audubon Society 
should embark on any measures of 
attempted human control! 

It should be clear that the preser- 
vation and safety of our 


chain of federal and state wildlife 


present 


refuges must be continued, and, if 
possible, increased at all hazards, 
and every form of pressure against 
them must be resisted and defeated, 
no matter what the cost or what 
human interests are thwarted. This 
is the only possible way by which 
our surviving waterfowl can be as 
sured the continuity of their basic 
habitat requirements which we know 
they so desperately need. 

Strange indeed are the problems 
and changes which have arisen in 
my own lifetime. In 1907, when I 
first joined the Linnaean Society of 
New York, I could not meet any 
young man who had ever seen a 
baldpate or a pintail alive in the 
New York City region! I was one 
of a favored few, sworn to secrecy, 
who could take a week-end trip to 


ed from Page 65 


Kent, Connecticut, where we had a 
chance to see the wood duck alive. 
Now the baldpate and pintail have 
become routine in the Northeast, 
the wood duck is very common, and 
the marshes of my state are marred 
by ugly boxes stuck on poles to pro- 
vide nesting sites for the wood duck 
in lieu of holes in old dead trees, 
which the increasing humans insist 
on cutting down! 

Two weeks ago I was at the Los 
Banos State Game Refuge in the San 
Joaquin Valley in California. Here 
the largest pond was black with 
ducks, the marshes boiled ducks all 
afternoon, and one of the staff told 
me there were at least one-half mil- 
lion pintails in sight and said that 
they were a headache and a prob- 
lem. He said, “I cannot feed all 
these birds on this refuge and every 
morning they sally forth to the 
neighboring ranches, cropping rice, 
lettuce, and truck gardens, to the 
fury of the local farmers, who not 
unreasonably are trying to make a 
living off their farms, and resent 
seeing their crops damaged. They 
want the refuge abolished, and can- 
not understand why they are not 
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allowed to shoot more than Il a 
day in a 75-day open season. So I 
am going to open most of the refuge 
to public shooting this vear.” 

As I review my life and interest 
in ducks, I ask myself by what pow- 
ers could I have possibly foreseen 
the incredible and dramatic contrast 
just described. Be modest and hum 
ble, ladies and gentlemen, I beg of 
you. No matter what your interests 
or your prejudices may be, do not 
be too sure you know all the an- 
swers, or just what perfectly legiti 
mate human interests should be ex 
terminated first. 

Our United States waterfowl are 
in no immediate danger of extinc 
tion. A closed season would bring 
back their numbers with great ra 
pidity, so great is their reproductive 
capacity. Just preserve for them in 
violate the habitats they so des 
human 
Bird-lovers, 


perately need, and which 


civilization threatens 


One Hundred Years of 
Entomology 


Ihe profession of entomology is 
commemorating in 1954 the 100th 
year since it was founded. According 
to David G. Hall, chairman of the 
Centennial Supervisory Committee of 
the “One Hundred Years of Profes 
sional Entomology,” the first entomolo 
gical position in a state government 
was filled by Dr. Asa Fitch, who was 
appointed by the State of New York, 
on May 28, 1854; 


appointed to an entomological position 


Pownsend Glover, 


on June 14, 1854 by the U.S. Patent 
Office, became the first entomologist 


employed by the federal government 


bird-watchers, and bird photogra 
phers need have no serious appre- 
hension. It is the duck hunters who 
need to worry, and who had _ better 
look to their laurels, brush up the 
caliber of their leadership, and take 
a longer range and more realistic 
view. For them and their interest, 
closed seasons make the pursuit of 
their sport impossible. So far as I 
can see, it is entirely in their power 
to prevent it, unless and until our 
population passes 300 millions. Per- 
luck, with 


sound and good management 


sonally, I wish them 
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Safe'nm Lite 
Portable Bird Bath 


Se 


Slip-proof and rustproof Bowl in 
soft green Porcelain Enamel. 
Black wrought iron base. 

Height 334%”. 
Here is a bird bath that is really “Safe” 
for all. The “Lite’’-weight bowl is removable 
and unbreakable. It slopes gently from edge 
to center and has an especially developed 


gritty finish to make it slip-proof. Withetands 
year-round weather 


Bowl 20%” across 
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One to a carton—very easy to assemble 


$15.00 shipped by Express prepaid. 
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Wild Bird Feeder 
Entirely New Principle—Birds Love It! 
TWO SIZES LARGER SIZE 


$1.50 ° $3.00 


ILLUSTRATED Double 
914"x10'4"29%" Compartment 


lat. No, 2,634,705 *Trade Mark Registered 


E-Z to fill. Roof slides up on hanger for non- 
spill, easy filling. Durable, weatherproof Mason- 
ite Presdwood throughout-—lasts for years. No 
nails to rust or pull out. Visible food supply in 
automatic hopper. Feeder illustrated has ten feed 
openings. Double size has twenty openings. Com- 
plete with hanger and hook. Assembled in one 
minute 


PACKED IN E-Z TO MAIL PACKAGE 


Please add 40¢ postage per feeder. Send check or 
money order to 
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P. O. Box 111 PAOLI, INDIANA 
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ALTA, MY FRIEND, THE EAGLE 


You will have a | ee 


e e Alta almost choked on the meat 
wonderful time Uf} she was swallowing. She jumped to 
| one side, threatening me with her 
talons and snapping her beak. After 
it was all over, however, she re- 
mained my friend. 

Relieved of the useless wing, Alta 
became more active, hunting lar and 
wide. She was learning to use the 
one wing to some extent, not to fly 
with, but to make long, hall-circular 
hops that propelled her across the 
country with considerable speed. For 
days she wouldn't appear for food. 
On occasion, | would see where she 
had picked the bones of a rabbit on 
a snake. She continued to make 
daily trips to my watering trough, 
and always roosted under the same 
nearby tree. 

\ mile or so from my ranch house 
was a sizable butte, the top covered 
with boulders. One day, riding in 
the vicinity of this butte, I heard 
the scream of an eagle. I looked to 
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MAINE 


In the Todd Wildlife Sanctuary, Muscongus Bay, Maine —a picturesque wooded 
island of 330 acres about 65 miles northeast of Portland and 10 miles east of variation in numbers from year to year of 
Damariscotts. birds regularly present in one’s home terri 


Five 2-week sessions in 1954, as follows tory, and its occasional invasion by species 


June ith July Ist July loth July 29th 
July 2nd , .....July 15th August 6th August 19th days afield. The compilation in “Audubon 
August 20th... September 2nd Field Notes” of observations bearing on such 


ordinarily rare, lends interest and zest to 


matters, made by many observers between the 
Cc re) N N E Cc T i Cc U T Atlantic and Pacific, shows one’s own in true 
perspective. Meanwhile a mass of published 
At the Audubon Center, a beautiful 420-acre sanctuary near Greenwich, Conn, deta which te well werth while. continues to 
Five sessions in the summer of 1954, as follows: accumulate there. Some interesting conclu 
June Mth-June 1%h .. Leadership Training Course for Camp Counselors, sions have been drawn from study of this 
and others data, but it remains an inexhaustible reser 
June 28th-July 10th ........ Conservation Course voir of fascinating problems, 
July 12th-July 17th ........ Special session for Girl Scout, Camp Fire Girls, and 
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July 26th-August 7th ....... Conservation Course 
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seen them that day when Alta had 
been blasted down, but I saw noth 
ing. Then, again, the stillness was 
shattered by the sound that no other 
bird or beast can duplicate—a sound 
at once magnetic, powerlul, com 
manding, and prideful. I looked in 
the direction of the sound and saw 
Alta, perched on the topmost pin 
nacle of the butte 

After that, Alta continued coming 
to my well for her daily drink and 
accepted an occasional handout, but 
she abandoned her old roosting 
place under the tree, moving instead 
to the top of the butte. Here, for 
hours on end, she would stand look 
ing across the Kansas and Nebraska 
hills toward the Rockies, calling ton 
the mate that would never come 
Many times I climbed to the top of 
the pinnacle to stand with her. She 
would passively allow me to comb 
my fingers through the beautiful 
feathers on her neck and back and 
let me stretch her wing to its full 
length 

When the warm days of April 
came, Alta started building a nest 
on the top of her butte. It was not 
much of a nest as far as eagles’ nests 
go, but she did her best. Sticks as 
long as a man’s arm she carried to 
the ledge. With her sailing skip and 
hop she came to my corral, pulling 
bark from the cedar posts, which she 
used for lining the nest. Within a 
week, she had finished her nest, and 
a flew days later she laid her first egg 
In all, she laid three eggs. They were 
infertile, of course, but Alta was tol 
lowing the dictates ol nature to re 
produce her kind 

Though I knew that the eggs 
would never hatch, [| hadn't the 
heart to break up the nest. And so, 
all through the summer, Alta. sat 
on her eggs, coming to my well o 
casionally. She began to look be 
draggled and poo! Her once beau 
tiflul feathers were now dead-looking 
and rusty, and her eves had _ lost 
much of their former brightness 

Finally, during the last hot days ol 
\ugust, she stopped coming to the 
well. Wondering what had hap 
pened to her, I went to the butte 
When I climbed to the top, I found 
mv great American eagle, the heroine 
of them all—dead. I think that Alta’s 
proud heart just withered away and 
stopped trom the uselessness of it all 
the inadequate nest, the three in 
fertile eggs, the lack of a mate, and 


no pair of great wings to carry her 
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bevond the distance that man can WRIPS WREN HOUSES 
see. Exceptionally Well Built 
I suppose that the man who flew Mate of choice § 


the gaudy little plane will some day 
be telling his grandchildren how he 
helped to blast “vicious” eagles, like aipecacer 

Alta, from the sky. Riemees, laciede 
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Ornithology in, — 
Pettingill . . . . . . $3.50 ~' = y By Monica de la Salle 
Mosses—A New Approach to ; eer ee 

the Identification of Common 

Species 


Bodenberg ... . . $5.00 


Way of the Wilderness 

Rutstrum ..... . $3.00 By Aretas A. Saunders, Doubleda 
Compan New York 1954. 8 x OM, 
A Field Key to the Common in., 256 pp. Ilustrated. Indexed. $3.50 centh and nineteenth centuries, when 
Non-woody Flowers of Min- this art was at its height. Worthy of 
nesota This is a book for bird-watchers, both its subject, the production — (paper, 
newoomers and veterans. The formes printing, and design) is so outstanding 


Moyle s+ + + + « « $2.00 will find help in identilving birds—by 


THE .cIVES OF WILD BIRDS have joined forces to write a history of 
hook illustration and to list the finest 
bird books published during the eight 


that this volume may already be con 
A Key to the Woody Plants — and markings, size, shape, habit sidered a collector's item. Mr. Sitwell’s 
BuellCain ..... $1.40 ind posture, calls, and habitat—and gen introduction is a learned and delightful 

cral information on migration, nesting essay on ornithology, and the selected 
A Key to the Skulls of North behavior, food, etc.; the latter how their list of books compiled by the other two 


American Mammals observations on these various phases ot collaborators is an excellent piece of 
Glass ...... . $2.00 birdlife can contribute to ornithologs research. In addition to listing the 


\ short bibliography for each chapter books, they have singled out those which 
A Guide to the Spring Flowers should be most useful to anyone who they consider really fine, and have in 

of Minnesota wishes to start a reference shelf, Dom dicated these with one, two, or three 
$2.50 mick d'Ostilio’s black-and-white draw asterisks. It is a little startling to find 
ings illustrate an informative and no asterisks at all next to Audubon, 
Keys to the Common Fleshy Clearly written text but evidently the authors regarded it 

Fungi unnecessary to single him out since they 
Christensen... . . $1.65 AN ALBUM OF SOUTHERN BIRDS make it plain in the text that his work 


is in a class by itself. We have noted 
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Rosendah|-Butters . 


Photographs 1 Samuel A. Grimes. text . 

- Use coupon below to order — by Al ler § is ‘ one bibliographical error  (Ingersoll’s 
exander prun ’ niversily a 

Nests and Eggs of American Birds” has 


lexas Press fustin, 19535. 121 x , 
: 14 plates and not 10, as is shown by 


Please send me: n., 103 pp. $8.50 : 
' the catalogue entry in the Library of 


No. of Copies Tile More than a hundred photographs Congress), but such slips are undoubt 


Laboratory and Field Man four of them in color, illustrate Mr. edly few and minor. The 74 full-page 
ual of Ornithology . . . Grimes’ remarkable skill with the cam illustrations, 38 of them in color, repro 


A New Approach era. For those who would emulate him duce with admirable richness and fidel 


Mosses 
to the Identification of Com technical data for each photograph 18 ity plates from Audubon, Gould, and 


mon Species . ° 8 given in the table of contents. Mr. other notable bird artists. 
$3.00 Sprunt describes in’ vivid terms the 


vicissitudes and achievements of the suc PUFFINS 


cesstul nature photographer and orni ' 

By R. M. Lockley, J]. M. Dent & Sons, 
London, England, 1953. 834 x 51% 1Im,, 
186 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. 18s (about 


Way of the Wilderness . 


A Field Key to the Com 
mon Non-Woody Flowers of 


Minnesota $2.00 thologist. Looking at the pictures re 


produced here we readily agree with 


A Key to the Woody Plants $1.40 him that it is a pity that Mr. Grimes 


A Key to the Skulls of North in engraver by profession—does not de 
American Mammals . . . $2.00 vote all his time to his hobby. Mr Perhaps no bird has such immediate 


Te 
Diood De 


A Guide to the Spring Sprunt’s captions complete the illustra popular appeal as the comical puffin. 
Flowers of Minnesota . . $2.50 tions with succinctly-given information [rim, pompous, endowed by its extraor 
n the habits of the birds shown dinary markings with a look of perpet 
ual intentness, and unbelievably clown 
FINE BIRD BOOKS 1700-1900 ish besides, it alwavs evokes a smile 
Very little has been known up to now 
about its breeding and nesting habits, 

Name chanan, and James Fisher, Collins and 
probably because the bird lays its eggs 

lan Nostrand, London and New York 


Address ’ “s at the end of long burrows high on 
1953. 191 vx 131% an., 120 pp. Illus 


= ‘ 
City State trated. Indexed. $50.00 


Keys to the Common Fleshy 
S. a ees « ae 


We pay postage if payment is enclosed 
B Sacheverell Sitwell. Handasyde Bu 


remote cliffs, so that the observation of 
pullins, pufflings, and puffinries requires 
BURGESS PUBLISHING CO. Chis is a superb publication, desers a good deal of puffing. In keeping with 


430 South 6th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. | ing of special praise. A connoisseur of his subject, Mr. Lockley has written a 
books, a bookseller, and an ornithologist delightful book, blending careful re 
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birdwatcher— 
a patient eye... 
a listening ear... 
and 


‘THE LIVES OF 


WILD BIRDS 


by Aretas A. Saunders. Hlustrated 
with 21 drawings by Dominick 
D’Ostilio. A wonderfully detailed 
handbook, outlining the role of 
the natural scientist in ornithology 
Mr. Saunders points out that the 
study of living birds provides in- 
valuable information on instincts 
and habits which can be observed 
only during a bird's life—not in 
museum specimens. He gives ex 
plicit information as to what to 
look for—identification by color, 
markings, size, shape, habits, pos- 
ture, habitats, songs and calls. He 
describes the nesting cycle, court- 
ship, egg laying, incubation, and 
care of the young, and tells how 
nests can be found and studied. A 
superb reference for the bird- 
watcher An outstanding con- 
tribution to the science of orni- 
thology. Bibliography $3.50 


..and these two 
important books for 
the lover of birds 


BIRDS AS 
INDIVIDUALS 


by Len Howard. Foreword by Julian 
Huxley; introduction by Roger Tory 
Peterson; photographs by Eric Hos- 
king. A woman's own story of her life 
with birds. ‘Fascinating reading for 
the general reader Should provide 
new insight for the professional and 
amateur ornithologist.” 

San Francisco Chronicle $4 


AUDUBON GUIDES 


ALL THE BIRDS OF EASTERN 
AND CENTRAL NORTH AMERICA 
by Richard H. Pough; Over 1,000 
pictures in color by Don Eckelberry. 
Here, in one magnificent volume are 
both the outstandingly popular Audu- 
bon Bird Guide and the Aue es 
Water Bird Guide eT / 


cordings of activities with the best of 
British humor. Excellent photographs 
and Miss Nancy Catford’s wondertully 
funny drawings add to the pleasure of 
reading this monograph on the “sea 
parrot.” 


THE BIRDS OF WEST AND EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA 


By David Armitage Bannerman, Oliver 
and Boyd, London, England, 1953. 91% 
1526 pp. (paged con 
tinuously). Illustrated Indexed. £6/6 
(about $18.00) 


x 6 in., 2 vols., 


This is a concise guide based on the 
author's eight-volume “Birds of ‘Trop 
cal West Africa.” ‘There are illustrated 
kevs to orders and families, detailed de 
scriptions, information on nests and 
eggs, food, habits, habitats, and distribu 
tion of species, as we ll as notes on sub 
species. Many of the numerous illus 
trations are in color. As more than three 
quarters of the birds which occur in 
West Africa either range across the 
continent or are represented in Sudan, 
Kenya, Uganda, and the Belgian Congo, 
this is an excellent reference book for 
Fast and Central as well as West Africa 


OUR WILDLIFE LEGACY 


By Durward L. Allen, Funk Wagnalls 
Company, New York, 1954. 814 x 534 


am., 422 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $5.00 


I he use and abuse of wildlife resources 
has been and still is a subject of bitter 
controversy in this country, Organiza 
tions of conservationists and Sportsme Nn 
have voiced their opinions loudly, the 
former basing their arguments on long 
range views, the latter on man’s ances 
tral pleasure. Both have had the idea 
of more wildlife in mind, but they have 
had widely-diflering conceptions of how 
to achieve this goal. Any philosophy of 
wildlife management is only as good as 
the evidence on which it is based, and 
the author of this book, a biologist in 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, believes 
that the average citizen is intelligent 
enough to do his own thinking and 
draw his own conclusions if he is given 
the facts and plenty of concrete exam 
ples. Mr. Allen takes up the various ex 
periments made with artificial stocking 
transplanting of species, introduction of 
species, trapping, bounties, and poison 
ing for “varmint” control, shows the fac 
tors involved in hunting, fishing, and 
reservation areas, and summarizes the 
results and the costs. This mass of in 
formation is illuminating and forceful 
since Mr. Allen communicates his en 
thusiasm for the out-of-doors along with 


ONE OF THE GREAT 
BIRD BOOKS OF OUR TIME 


Winner of the N.A.C, award for the 
best illustrated book of 1953, 


Fine Eira 
oaks 1700-1900 


This sumptuous volume brilliant 
example of book-making art, is itselt 
one of the tine bird books. Its hug: 
plates, reproduced with the accuracy 
only possible in multi-color lithog 
raphy, represent the finest work of the 
great bird painters, including Audu 
bon, Nozeman, Levaillant, Gould and 
others and the text includes an absorb 
ing study of the subject by Sacheverell 
Sitwell, and a thorough, annotated 
bibliography by Handasyde Buchanan 


and James Fisher 


WHAT REVIEWERS SAY 


This book is a thing of beauty. If you 
have an eye for beauty you will love it 
whether you know anything about birds or 
not, for its reproductions of some of the love 
liest examples of the bird painter's art are of a 
quality which one feared had been lost to the 


world London Time 
41 
hand bound 


in buckram and marbled boards, with 


Folio 194x13l4 inches 


16 full color plates in 8 and 10 color 
lithography, and 24 coilotype plates in 
black and white 


th 


$50 at your dealers or direct from 
the publishers. The edition is 


limited, and will not be reprinted 


At all booksellers, or direct am. his knowledge. Practically every impor 
DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, Inc, ‘e tant “management theory” is described 
Dept. A-3, Garden City, N.Y. For those who wish to go further into 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRARY BOOKS 


CURIOUS CREATURES 


THE SOCIAL INSECTS 
*. ‘ 


r Warmly ommended Julian Husley 
Htustrated $475 


SPACE TRAVEL 
M 1 


FROM COPERNICUS TO EINSTEIN 
. ‘ 


~— $3.00 
ESSAYS IN SCIENCE 
$2.75 
CULTS AND CREEDS IN GRAECO-ROMAN EGYPT 
not i r rs 
i i 
‘ i 
rT 


BUDOHIST TEATS THROUGH THE 
' 


1 j ‘ ‘ 
THE FIRST AUSTRALIANS 


‘a uo 


The First Austratians 


with 30 halftene illus 
trations and cumerous tine drawings $47 
TIME COUNTS The Story of the Calendar i" 


\ i 


' illustrated 


THE DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
i { it ’ I i 


4 


APPLIED ATOMIC ENERGY 
w J i 


lustrated $4.75 


A HISTORY OF THE THEORIES OF AETHER AND 
ELECTRICITY (VOL tt ! “ sker I 


History 
AN AMERICAN IN EUROPE 


\ : a 
illustrated 
475 


I ‘ \» 


A NEW THEORY OF HUMAN EVOLUTION 
\ h \ . 


THE ORIGIN of SPECIES 


OUR NEIGHBOR WORLDS 


illustrated 


CLIMATE VEGETATION AND MAN 


Ihe ‘ I 
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th book 


THE WEB OF LIFE; A FIRST BOOK OF 
ECOLOGY 


By John H 


t icw \ S mbar 
jCntists ive tried to warn theu | 
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Illustrated lotographis 


orm a story in themselves, it sets 


OUR WILDLIFE 
LEGACY * 


by Durward L. Allen 


exciting fac 

account of 
what is happening 
to one of Ameri 
ca’s great natural 
resources the 
birds, mammals 
und fish that in 
habit our fields, 
woods, and waters 


Written by a scien 

tist with a strong feel- 

ing for narrative and 

a lively sense of hu 

mor, this important 

book is aimed at the 

national need for a 

sound and realistic viewpoint on wild 
life management and conservation 


422 pages illustrated with photographs 
Notes, bibliography, index $5.00 


\t A] Book tore 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 East 24th St., New York 10 


writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


down in concrete terms tne pattern of 
living things and shows how the de 
struction of one link in the chain affects 
the whole. It is an excellent introduc 
tion to conservation, and for anyone 
contronted by a predator hater” it 


should) provide some usable ammuni 


tion 


CURIOUS CREATURES 


Written and illustrated by kina Pinner 
Philosophical Library, New York. 195% 
Rx 5 , 256 pp Indexed. $4.75 


Oddities of nature are a perpetually 
lascinating subject, and there are nu 
merous examples here. Nursing fathers 
IMsectivorous plants camoutlage, bizarre 
shapes, and strange habits, though they 
may seem too fantastic to be true, always 
exist for a good reason—usually a form 
of the struggle for survival. The illus 
trations perhaps fall short of the text 
which is readable and well documented 
but altogether this is a most informative 


and entertaining litthe book 


CONSERVATION LAW AND ADMINIS-: 
TRATION: A CASE STUDY OF LAW AND 
RESOURCE USE IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Woalliam F Schul I . The Ronald 
‘ Company New York, 1953 O14 x 
mn.. O07 pp Indexed. S1O000 


Sponsored by the Conservation Foun 
dation and the University of Pittsburgh 
Schoel of Law, this is a digest of Penn 
svivania’s conservation laws and natural 
resources administration. It covers the 
historical background and present legal 
conservation VC Alii 


status of wildlite 


ind fish regulations, water, forest, and 
soll comservation, and conservation edu 
cation. It also proposes a model act for 
iministering conservation. Inasmuch as 
this is the first Comprehensive study otf 
its kind and Pennsylvania a fairly rep 
resentative state, this book should help 
rustle interested groups secking levis 


lative action 


ANTS 


B Dere} Wovag Morley, The Ne 
Naturalist Seri ins. London, 195% 
in., 179 pp. Illustrated. Indexed 


(about S250) 


Lhe author of this book ts the young 
est Fellow ever clected to the venerable 
Linnaean Society of London. This hap 
pe ned in 1942 when he was 21. Now one 
of the world’s foremost authorities on 
ints, he is also the first organizing se« 
retary of the newly-established Interna 
tional Union for the Study of the Be 
havior of Social Insects, all of which 
should serve to explain why this book 
ilthough devoted to British species will 
be of importance to anyone interested 


im ants 
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THE MACMILLAN WILD FLOWER BOOK 
} Clarence ] Hl 
Edith Farrington 
fohn fon lhe Viacmi 
York, 1954. 10 


De criptive lext Dp 
inder, tliustrations ft 
an Compa 
, RO pf 
$15.00 


The illustrations here are charming 
ind well-reproduced in color lovethe 
with the text, which gives specific in 
formation on common and scremtifi 
names, size, appearance, habitat, and 
seographical distribution, they should 
be of great help in the identification of 
more than 500) wildflowers occurring 


east of the Rockies 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’S 
AMERICA; SELECTIONS FROM THE 
WRITINGS OF THE ARTIST-NATURALIST 


Ldited with an wntroduction by Farida 
1. Wiley, with contributions by Julia 
VW. Seton The De n-4dar Compan) 
New York, 1954. 8 , £ & m., 11% pp 


Illustrated. Indexed. 85.00 


Miss Wiley has chosen—and it must 
have been a difhcult task with so much 
material to choose trom—representative 
examples from the work of this prolific 
and versatile writer, from his personal 
reminiscences his Indian tales his 
campfire stories, and his monumental 
Lives of the Game Animais.” The text 
is illustrated with Seton's own drawings 
some reproduced for the first time. And 
besides being — representative Miss 
Wileyv’s anthology succeeds in) commu 
nicating a “back-to-Seton” urge I his 
reviewer is ready to challenge any nature 
lover to open this anthology without 
finding himself wishing to go on read 
ing beyond the scope of the material it 
includes. If you like facts, you will find 
them in Seton's careful observations. If 
you are curious about animal psychol 
ogy if you have a longing for adventure 


or if you simply enjoy a good yarn well 


CARE & BREEDING OF 
BUDGIES ' 


CARE OF CATS 


I 
Tro 8 


AQUARIUMS 


HOW TO ORDER: Send remittance (add i0¢ per book 
to cover transportation) 


to DOVER PUBNS., Dept. 196 


1780 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y 
Money back if not delighted 
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told, vou will find much to charm you 
here. Whether he wrote about the ways 
of wild birds and mammals, of dogs 
ind horses, or his own feelings in the 
wide open spaces, Seton brought to his 
subject the same qualitte sol imagination 
ind Narrative SUSPCTIs but ibove all 
the abundant zest tor lite which seems 
to have marked everything he did and 


is the secret of his wid appeal 


THE BEST OF TWO WORLDS 

By Jose bh Wood Krute h, decorations by 
Walter Ferro, William Sloane Associates 
New York, 1953. 81 x 534 IM., 171 pp 
$3.00 


These essays could equally well have 
been titled “A Philosopher in the Coun 
try” except that this might convey the 
idea that the author ts ponde rous, which 
he is not. Mr. Krutch 


readers know, can chance upon a cater 


as his devoted 


pillar, a frog or a mouse, and from there 


turn his mind loose to wander in half 


How to get your book PUBLISHED 


Are you looking for a publisher? Send for our free 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Search of 
a Publisher. It te'ls how we can publish, promote 
and distribute your book, as we have done for 
hundreds of other writers. All subiects considered 
New authors welcomed. Write today for i:ustrated 
Booklet BN. It's free 


Vantage Press, Inc., 129 w. 31st St, N.Y. 1 
In Cal.f., 6356 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 


Those of the Forest 


314 pages—26 illustrations 


By Wallace Byron Grange 
Illustrated by Olaus J. Murie 


One of the most distinguished nature books of 
the yeor —(Clark Kinnaird, King Features, Pa- 
rade of Books 

. 

An excellent current story in the Seton tradi 
tion. A gifted prose stylist weaves into the biogra 
phy of a snowshoe rabbit the whole rich panorama 
of nature Sterling North, New York World 
felegram 

. 

An outstanding achievement—so full of the 
outdoors and so thought provoking that it should 
2e in the hands of every sportsman, high school 
tudent and nature lover Bob Becker, Chicago 
unday Tribune, Magazine of Books 

. 


A most refreshing book. It could be called a 
Honolulu Star Bulletin 
. 


parable 
Of the top rank Hartford Times 
. 
A masterpiece The Milwaukee Journal 
. 


The famous Jeffries could write no more inti 


Michael 


mately of the woods and creatures 
Leigh, Pensacola News-Journal 
. 


Reflects rare wisdom and a true love of wilder 
ness Washington Post 


Nature writing oat Charlotte News 


lyrical and moving '—Los Angeles Examiner 
7 


$4.75 postpaid $4.75 ot stores 


FLAMBEAU PUBLISHING CO. 


Babcock, Wisconsin 
Or Service Department, National Audubon Society 
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Fabulous! 


AMERICAN 
SEASHELLS 


by R. TUCKER ABBOTT 


Division of Mollusks, 
Smithsonian Institution 


@ A MAGNIFICENT 
REFERENCE 


@ A SUMPTUOUS GIFT 


“ More Shells in Color 
“ More Shell Halftones 


“ More Species Covered 
than any other book! 


Definitive identifications of some 
1SOO shallow water varieties to 
be found on the Atlantic, Pacific 
and Gulf Coasts of North and 
Central America. History and 
lore, biological facts and secrets 
of shell collecting. A tantalizing 
look at the rich treasures of our 
American shores. 24 color and 
16 black and white plates full 
page size (72x10), with hun 
dreds of drawings and paintings 


Over 550 pages_ price $12.50 


Other great color books in the 
Ilustrated Naturalist Series 


AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS $6.95 
AMERICAN SPIDERS $7.50 
AMERICAN SOCIAL INSECTS $6.00 


at your bookstore, or write 


D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
250 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y 
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fashion He dis 


covers the country and its meaning out 


humorous, hall sertou 


side of “vetting away from everything 

He enjoys the fact that the days seem 
longer » that he can reflect on the 
wonders of nature and the foibles of 
man. There are few subjects which he 
does not manage to touch upon, lightly 
and yet thoughtfully, and in the process 
he makes the reader feel witty too, which 


is most satisiving 


THOSE OF THE FOREST 
By Wallace Byron Grange, illustrated 
by Olaus J. Mune, Flambeau Publishin 
Company, Babcock 


Hi, x D4, in s14 pp 


Wisconsin, 1953 
$4 75 
central 


\ snowshoe rabbit is the 


character” in this book by a veteran 
ol the U.S. Biological Survey. In vividly 
imaginative terms it explains the com 
plex interrelationships throughout the 
four seasons, between soil, plants, water 
weather, imsects, fishes, birds, mammals 
parasites, and predators in a forest ap 
parently untouched by man. No aspect 
ol the balance of mature is overlooked 
indeed, it might almost be said that the 
book contains too much, that it evokes 
too many sensations and affords too 
many reflections concerning the world 
around us to be read for very long at a 


sitting. This, however, is scarcely a criti 


cism of a demonstration of the meaning 


of ecology which is striking, original, 


ind deeply felt 


VIE ET MOEURS DES OISEAUX 
By Paul Barrue 


General-Fo. 


Horizons de France, 
Paris, 1953 
11144 x 9 on., 205 pp. Illustrated. In 
about $12.00 


9 rue du 


dexed. 3800 france 


This review is written in the hope 


American publisher will have 


book translated for the 


that an 
this remark ible 
enjoyment of readers in this country 
I know of no other work in print which 
cellent summary of bird 
Taking ex 
including 


gives such an ¢ 
life for the general public 
umples from the world over 
latest 


it deals in popular style 


many of the theories regarding 
bird behavior 
with daily activities, locomotion, tood, 
reproduction, song, territory, nests, eggs 
young, parasitic birds, migration and its 
problems, solitary and social birds, habi 
tats, distribution, population, etc. There 
is a short bibliography and a sum 
marized classification of birds. Ihe cap 
tions under the photographs also tell 


the story admirably joth the photo 
graphs re produced by a process little 
known in this country, which gives them 
surprising sharpness and depth—and the 
Barruel’s 


color reproductions of Mr 


watercolors are superb 


The following books advertised in this issue 
are available from the 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


A GUIDE TO BIRD FINDING EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI, Olin 5S. 


Pettingill, Jr. 


$6.00 


A GUIDE TO BIRD FINDING WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI, Olin S. 


Pettingill, Jr. 


THE LIVES OF WILD BIRDS, Aretas A. Saunders 


BIRDS AS INDIVIDUALS, Len Howard 
AUDUBON GUIDES, Richard H. Pough 


FINE BIRD BOOKS 1700-1900, Sitwell, Buchanan, and Fisher 


6.00 
3.50 
4.00 
5.95 


50.00 


LABORATORY AND FIELD MANUAL OF ORNITHOLOGY, Olin 5S. 


Pettingill, Jr. 
CURIOUS CREATURES, Erna Pinner 


THE SOCIAL INSECTS, O. W. Richards 
AMERICAN SEASHELLS, R. Tucker Abbott 


GREENHEAD, Louis Darling 


3.50 
4.75 
4.75 
12.50 
3.00 


CHINTO THE CHAPARRAL COCK, Fritz and Emilie Toepperwein 1.50 
LITTLE VALLEY QUAIL, Fritz and Emilie Toepperwein 1.25 
GULF COAST ADVENTURE, Sam and Bess Woolford 1.00 


SONGBIRDS IN YOUR GARDEN, John K. Terres 
Allen 


OUR WILDLIFE LEGACY, Durward L. 


3.95 
5.00 


THOSE OF THE FOREST, Wallace B. Grange 4.75 


THE FABULOUS INSECTS, edited by Charles Neider 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAMMALS, Francois Bourliere 


3.50 
5.00 
2.00 


RESOURCES AND THE AMERICAN 
DREAM; INCLUDING A THEORY OF THE 
LIMIT OF GROWTH 


By Samuel H. Ordway, Jr., The Ronald 
Press, New York, 1953. 714 x 41% 1in., 


> pp. $2.00. ‘ 


Few of us would deny that we are 
hoping for ever higher standards of 
living, better food, housing, and health, 
longer life, greater leisure, and faster 
transportation—at lower costs. Expan 
sion in business and production seems 
tlso to give us confidence in the future. 
When we see that the percentage of 
consumption has risen far above the 
percentage of population increase in 
the last 50 years, we rejoice: the public 
through advertising and other means, 
has been “educated to buy.” Thus many 
of us live in the “Cornucopian faith” 
that not only will this expansion go on 
forever but that it will develop all over 
the world, embracing nations and in- 
dividuals less fortunate than we. It is 
a generous thought and an ideal upon 
which America was built. But can it last 
forever, and to what shores does it 
steer us? If we look at statistics we see 
that from 1900 to 1950 the U.S. popu 
lation doubled, while the use of min 
erals increased eight times, use of power 
cleven times, use of fuel thirteen times, 
and of fourteen times. During 
the same period farm products, crop, 
forest, and grazing lands have steadily, 
sharply, and alarmingly decreased. What 
logic is there in believing that even the 
largest resources are inexhaustible? “Sub- 
stitutes will be found” is the current 
answer; and perhaps they will be. Shall 
we then be content with the food pills 
of “Brave New World” instead of ice 
cream, with barren lands for vacation 
pets? 


paper 


trips, and synthetic animals for 
Will laboratories run our lives or shall 
we return to a stone age of sorts, in 
which America will no longer be beau- 
tiful? Perhaps. 

Mr. Ordway, 
ture to say there are some others), is 
not ready to do so without a fight 
land and _ tree 
Its pioneers had 


however (and I ven 


America was a rich 
dom was its essence 
spirit, strength, and resourcefulness. ‘The 
industrial revolution has changed the 
concept of what we call the Good Life. 
Continual expansion has reached the 
point where we can forecast the end of 
our resources and find ourselves being 
swallowed up in a synthetic featherbed. 


GRAY SQUIRREL, Joseph W. Lippincott 

STRIPED COAT, THE SKUNK, Joseph W. Lippincott 
BUN, A WILD RABBIT, Joseph W. Lippincott 
LITTLE RED THE FOX, Joseph W. Lippincott 


(Please add 10¢ postage for all orders) 


This may be coupled with physical and 
2.00 moral weakness, the symptoms of which 
2.00 we can already detect today. Wealth 
should breed responsibility, and respon 
sibility means looking at the future we 
are preparing for our children. Mr. Ord 
way has written a forceful essay. It takes 
only a short time to read, but it is not 
easy to turn away from the long range 
challenge it presents. 


2.00 
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A complete 
“Baedeker for bird watchers” 


is now available in 


A Guide to Bird Finding 
East of the Mississippi 


and its new 
companion volume 


A Guide to Bird Finding 
West of the Mississippi 


by OLIN SEWALL PETTINGILL, JR. 


When the guide to the eastern 
states was first published, Audu- 
bon Magazine described it as “‘sure 
to become to bird watchers what 
Duncan Hines is tuo gourmets.” 
The author bas now completed his 
survey of the nation with a second 
volume covering our 22 western 
states. 


Bot h 
wealth of 


volumes offer the same 


information in con- 
venient style, telling the reader 
how to locate any species that reg- 
ularly occur in the 48 states. For 
each birding location, the book 
lists the species to be found, when 
they are plentiful, and describes 
cover. 

In addition to covering state 
and national parks, forests and 
wildlife refuges, special attention 
is given to resort areas and met- 
ropolitan centers. Local ornithol- 
societies 
that the traveler might wish to 
contact are discussed, and there is 


ogical institutions and 


data on special equipment needed 
in some areas. 


Driving instructions are keyed 
to road maps, and there are sug- 
gestions on where to park a car, 
the best points of observation, and 
nearby overnight accommodations. 
Both volumes also contain hints 
for the bird finder, reference ma- 
terial, and index by common 
Illustrated by George M. 

Each volume $6.00 


name. 
Sutton. 


At all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW— ed from 


name as well as a scientific name, a 


sort of trinomial which 


English 
modify the 
long-crested Steller’s jay, blue-tronted 


would species name: 
Steller’s jay, coast Steller’s jay, etc, 
This is an attempt to bring order 
out of chaos but I am afraid it will 
only 


in the minds of the 


perpetuate the misconception 
beginner, and 
some advanced amateurs, that sub 
species are definite entities which 
can be identified in the field. It ob 
scures the fact that subspecies are 
often quite plastic (there would not 
be evolution if they were static), and 
often clinal. They may even at times 
throw off mutants similar in appear 
ance to subspecies to which then 
parents do not belong. 

Although at one time it may have 
been educational to have English 
names for subspecies, it would now 
educational 


drop them. The beginner would not 


be of greater value to 
be tempted to use them and thereby 
retard his understanding of what a 
subspecies is. The only persons who 
vernacular are 
generally 
sound basis for doing so. 


use the subspecifie 
have no 
And the 


persons who have a sound basis for 


the ones who 


doing so use the Latin designations. 

Occasionally, distinctions between 
subspecies are so well defined as to 
be clearly visible in the field, at 
least during part of the year. Such 
instances are North 
America. Where they occur, as for 
example with the horned larks, the 
expression “the northern 
“the prairie race” (or subspecies) 
might be employed. To use these 
exceptions as an argument for hav 
ing vernacular names for subspecies 
is like having the tail wag the dog 


very few in 


race” o1 


I respecttully recommend to the 
A.O.U. Checklist that 
they use English names for species 


Committee 


only, and that they consider drop 
ping English names for subspecies 
before the forthcoming checklist is 
finalized. ‘The view ex 
pressed in this column is not merely 


point of 


my own but is shared by many who 
teach ornithology or are concerned 
with the writing of books. Among 
those wlio have expressed this point 
of view in with me 
Amadon, Ludlow Griscom, 
George Lowery, Ernst Mayr, Ralph 
Palmer, Frank Pitelka, Richard 
Pough, Charles Sibley, Robert Storer, 


and many others 


conversations 
are Dean 


This book 
reveals the 
secrets of 


Fabulous Insects 


The first of its kind, this remark- 
able collection includes twenty- 
four fascinating stories of insect 
life by the world’s foremost na- 
ture writers of yesterday and to- 
day—Jean Henri Fabre, Donald 
Culross Peattie, Edwin Way 
Teale, William Beebe and many 
others. 

® How the Army ant makes war 
® Spiders which lasso their prey 
® The intriguing habits of termites 
These are a few of the extraordi- 
nary subjects in this colorful, 
lively book. Written in non-tech- 
nical language, the selections are 
popular nature writing of the 
highest order. 


$3.50 at all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d St., New York 16,N. Y. 
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HISTORY 
MAMMALS 


by 
FRANCOIS 
BOURLIERE 


The first book in any 
language to provide a 
comprehensive picture 
of what naturalists have 
been able to learn about 
the life and customs of 
mammals the world 
over their locomotion, 

feeding habits, environ 

ment, defense, sexual 

life, reproduction, lon- 

YEVITY, SOC ial life, mui 

grations, etc. Acclaimed 

by Julian Huxley, 

Ceorge Gaylord Simp- 

son, Roger Tory Peter 

son, and others. 

Profusely illustrated. Wig 
, f 
5 


al 
$5.00 at all bookstore 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


Three Outstanding 
Children’s Books 


Fritz and Emilie Toepperwein 
write and illustrate stor) 
books about two native birds 
of the Southwestern part of 
the United States. 


CHINTO 
THE CHAPARRAL COCK 
The Road Runner 


The story reveals many unusual 


habits of this bird. Telling of his 
comic antics, and fierce rattlesnake 
fights. 

Ages 6-10 $1.50 


ZF 


LITTLE VALLEY QUAIL 


A story woven around the musical 
calls of these picturesque birds. 
Ages 7-12 $1.25 


LP AP AP AP AP AP AP VAP AP AP AP LAP APO 


GULF COAST 
ADVENTURE 
by 
Sam and Bess Woolford and Fritz 
and Emilie Toepperwein. Cloth bind- 
ing $2.00. Paper $1.00. Ages 9-14. 


A ten chapter story, and handbook 
for field identification of the prin- 
cipal birds, fish, shells, crabs and 
beachcombing along the GULF OF 
MEXICO from Key West, Florida, 
to the mouth of the Rio Grande 


River, in Texas. 
_ 


At your bookstore, or direct 


Postage Prepaid 
THE HIGHLAND PRESS 


Boerne, Texas 
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Children's 
Books 


By Dorothy Edwards Shuttlesworth 


ntimentalls 


te 


( 
solt brees ivure skies, and 


matters not that many springs are 
\pril mornings and the perfect May 


hold the thought of sparkling 


days on which new beauties 


is drab or delivghttul, we are sure 


ment ol summer 


optimistic about spring lon fc 


delightlul warmth trom the sun. It 


ippear as if by magi 


essentially cold and rainy; we still 


\nd whether spring 
will bring us to the rich ftulfill 


What a close parallel may be drawn in our feelings toward children! 


We are starry-eyed at the thought of 


a baby, and we know that boys 


ind girls are the most precious, delightful things on earth. Yet there 


ire bound to be times of disappointment for parents when a child's 


behavior is lar trom angelic or when he does not seem to measure up 


to expectations \ youngster in 
completely disinterested in music 
playing 
Olten a child fails to appreciate 


parents somethin he 


should ¢ nyo 


music-loving family may appear 


a son may be devoted to ball 


though his father enjoys only such sports as fishing and hunting 
books which seem intriguing to his 


But, as with spring, the stormy 


times pass, and we retain only the warmth and incomparable sunshine 


that children bring into our lives 
! 


summer of adulthood arrives, many 


childhood 


which seemed unproduc Live 


And we can be sure that when then 


seeds which we planted during 
will develop and bear truit 


[he selection of reading matter for a child is not always simple for 


parents because not only may his interests differ from theirs, but his 


fancy is olten captured by a type of presentation which the adults might 


het ippre ciate 


ing, it is well worth while to take 


spontaneous reactions as he browses 


ing books of real worth—because 


read! Children who enjoy nature 


they have 


Thus, in helping to develop a child’s interest in read 
him to a bookshop and note his 
They will be invaluable in acquir- 


a good chance ot being 


study are quite certain to be enthu 


siastic about some olf the recent publications reviewed on this page 


SLOSS BS 


CHINTO—-THE CHAPARRAL COCK 
By Emilie and Fritz A. To 
Lhe ,? 


Bovs and girls who have iccess to 
television screens are ilmost sure to be 
familiar with the desert scene—but th 
desert they know is popu ited with cow 


Chinto 


provides i ple ising way for them to 


boys, bandits, and Indians 


become icquainted with some other 
natives” of the dusty cactus and brush 
country of our Southwest. It concerns 
i eight-vear-old Mexican boy and one 
of the remarkable birds that many peo 
ple know as roadrunners. In this case 
the bad character is not a bandit but 
a diamond-back rattlesnake Ihe story 
is lively and has strong appeal for the 
6 to 10-year olds for whom it is espe 


cially intended 


» Audubon Magazine 
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FIDDLER CRAB 

Vary Adrian, Holiday Hlouse, Ne 
York, 1953. 814 x 6 in 18 pp lus 
trated by Jean Martine $2.00 


With seashore time approaching, this 
book is an excellent one to put in the 
hands of young readers. “Fiddlers” are 
the most mumerous of all crabs, and 
may be met on sandy beaches, mud flats 
or river mouths along thousands of miles 
ol our eastern and western seashores 
Ahthough children often see a fiddler 
beach in. its 
peculiar know 
little of its dramatic life story; the larval 


crab scuttling along the 
sidewise fashion, they 
stage in which as a tinv but weird mon 
ster it lives among the dangers of the 
sea; its gradual development to a land 
living animal; and its struggles for sur 
vival as an adult. Since all species of 
crabs have metamorphoses that are es 
sentially alike, readers will gain from 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


this book an understanding of the life 
cvcle ol a large tribe of interesting crea- 
tures. Miss Adrian tells the story with 
great simplicity, using a vocabulary that 
can easily be read by children who will 
be intrigued with her pleasant narrative 
stvle of conveying facts, and by the 
charming illustrations by Jean Mar 


tine 


PARRAKEETS 


By Herbert 8. Zim, William Morrow 
and Company New York, 1953 814 x 
634 in., 64 pp. Illustrated by Larry Ket 
telkamp. $2.00 


Many a parent unable to cope with 
1 dog in the home is substituting a par 
rakeet as a pet; and it is fun to hear 
the children of such families comparing 
notes with dog owners. The bird owners 
seem to have as much to boast of as do 
those who champion the canines, for 
parrakeets can learn simple tricks, they 
will play with toys, and may even learn 
to talk. Any child who has a parrakeet 
or who hopes to own one will be de 
lighted with Mr. Zim’s book. It not 
only tells how to select, raise, train, and 
breed parrakeety but gives a brief re 
sume of their history in connection with 


pe ople 


ALL ABOUT DINOSAURS 


By Roy Chapman Indrews, Random 


Hlouse Neu Yor/ 1953 O14 \ oa 
i 


146 pp Illustrated b Thomas WV Vote) 
Indexed. S195 


lhe wonder is that this book was not 
written long ago. OF all the earth's 
creatures, past and present, none seems 
to have a greater imaginative appeal 
to bovs and girls than dinosaurs. Young 
visitors to the American) Museum of 
Natural History in New York City may 
have varied preferences tor the animals 
of today, but almost without exception 
they clamor tor a chance to visit. the 
“mystery” reptiles — mysterious because 
they lived millions of years before man 
appeared ind ir¢ known to us only 
through the brilliant detective work of 
SCRENLISES Roy Chapman Andrews is 
an ideal person to tell “all” about this 
subject. He recounts personal experi 
ences of leading expeditions into the 


Gobi De set. of Asia, which discovered 
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some of the richest fossil deposits in the [- MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS ~ | 


oy 


world as well as the first dinosaur eyvg 
known to science, and tells of othe 
potable discoveries in our own country 
As a lecturer and writer Dr. Andrews 
has been outstandingly successful in pop 
ularizing the dinosaur story for adults 
Now he goes further and presents scien 
tific findings in a manner ideally suited 
to children from 9 to 12. ‘There are 
many parents, too, who have never com 
pletely understood the what, where, and 
when of the “terrible lizards” who will 
be delighted to read “All About Dino 
seurs” along with their children 


HOBBY FUN BOOK 


By Margaret O. IHlyde and Frances VW 
Keene, The Seashore Press, Pelham, Neu 
York, 1952. 111 , x 8Y, an., 128 pp. $1.00 


The healthy trend toward nature ac 
tivities as “fun” is well illustrated in 
this excellent hobby book While it 
quite properly includes craft work, mod 
eling, and many allied activities, a gen 
erous amount of attention is devoted 
to such subjects as the care of fish, 
turtles, hamsters, and other pets; how 
to grow indoor gardens and other types 
of nature “exploring Phe ideas pre 
sented are suitable for grade school 
children, and in carrying them out only 


sample materials are required 


American Wild Life Series 
By JOSEPH WHARTON 
LIPPINCOTT 


Illustrated by George F. Mason 


GRAY 
SQUIRREL 


Existence was not easy aly 

for this small animal y~ “ < 
an 

but his cleverness and “* XG 

agility enabled him to have a 


happy life in the woods. $2.00 


STRIPED COAT, THE SKUNK 
The author has made the skunk 
an appealing hero as the reader 
follows him through twelve 
months of the year. $2.00 


BUN, A WILD RABBIT 
Filled with the drama of wild life 
in our woods. $2.00 


LITTLE RED THE FOX 
More true natural history in story 
form. S$? OO 


Send for free, graded catalogue of 
Books for Young People 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Square, Phila. 5, Pa 


¥ 
Greenhead 
written and illustrated by 


LOUIS DARLING 


Virginia Kirkus: “The mysteries 
of migration and flight itself, 
as well as the whole fascinating 
life cycle of the mallard duck, 
are brought into strong focus 
through Mr. Darling's text and 
magnificent drawings. An excel- 
lent study book, not to be missed.” 


The Horn Book: “Held our 
admiring attention both for 
the beauty of its black and 
white pencil drawings and the 
interest of its well-arranged 
material. Young people who 
can absorb a great many facts 
will love the sections devoted 
to physical characteristics 
of the mallard duck. Speed of 
flight, powers of vision, 
feeding, diving, and moulting 
are clearly explained, the 
writing aided by many 
appropriate drawings. The 
dangers that beset our wildlife 
and the measures taken by our 
government for the study and 
protection of migratory birds 
are carefully and interestingly 
explained. Campers and scout 
groups should take note 
of this book.” 


Frontispiece in four colors 
Black-and-white drawings on 
every page 
Atall bookstores, $3.00 


WM. MORROW & COMPANY 
425 4th AVENUE, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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CHILDREN 


A 


Witmer Stone id Life Sanctuary i 
cle 


Brentwood Henzel Cright), now Il vears old, with John k. 


By Shirley Miller 


Terres at Cape May 


Point, New Jersey. 


Teach One Child 


Besides the great ple mune a chald cle 
ives trom exploring the world it tits 
doorstep there is an even greater value 
to be gamed by inspuiny him, through 
this pleasure, to realize hi responsibil 
ity for maimtammine this world of mature 
me oall ats beauty and usetulmess. You 
can make a splendid contribution to the 
future of conservation in this country 
just by spending a little time with the 
youngster next door or the one acros 
the street opening his eyes to the beaut 
and excitement about him. He'll carry 
on trom there. kor example 

Iwo years ago, John Lerres, mana 
iti editor ol thus macasitnye was takin 
his usual busman’s holiday at Cape 


Mary NX | wher he 


hus “quartance with thousands of re 


mnually renew 
ident and migrating birds. There he met 
Yvearold Brentwood Tlenzel of Glen 
side, Penna. It was the beginning of a firm 
" 


fricndlship that has thourished through 


lively Conde spondence int thre winter 
nd annual Cape May reuntons in the 
haunt 


Witmer 


where John not onl 


summer, One ot them tavorite 
bs Cony Mary 
Stom 


Pont ancl the 
Same tuary 
introduced Brent to the lasciumating wild 
lite ut protected bu explained the in 
port mec ob sanctus eas to his youn 
friend so vividly that Brent has now 
embarked on his own crusading carect 
im favor of more of these vital areas 
Not long ilter he returned trom his 
Cape May 


Vacation Brent read with 


94 


enthusiasm an editorial in the / 
Bulletin of Philadelphia about the 
posed establishment of sarc tuars 

the Linicum marshe that city 
Several nights later he re letters 
pro] ct Well 


Brent take it from here 1) 


protest avainst the 
qQuotiny 
from two letters he then wrote birst 
his letter to Mit Lerre lollows 
Soon alter we returned trom ou 
trip the enclosed editorial pp ied in 


the / nit Bulleti 


two men wrote complaining that it was 


Several days later 


t waste olf money. | answered them and 
mv letter was published the Bulletin 
I received a letter of thanks trom the 
president of the Delaware Valley Orni 
thological Club.” Second, Brent's letter 
the B elu 

In reply to tho who are criticizing 
southwest Phila 


thre bird sanctuary 


delphia l an all te | im tl years 
old and am = interest in ornithology 
I have studied bird book md -T have 
carned that many, many species of birds 
adi ippe ied in the last hundred 

irs because 1 tf not have a con 
servation program ‘ r Lory Peterson 
states that people cannot survive with 


Wildlife is 


healthy land, cross pollination 


out waldlite necessary ton 


ind con 
trol of insects and mice, to mention only 


lew. We 


sunmctuaries instead of less if human be 


should have more wildlite 


invs are to survive signed) Brentwood 
Henzel 


As a tootnote o thi story we want 


to tell you that 200 acres of the most 
desirable part of Tinicum marsh = are 
now definitely assured as a sanctuary 


wea 


And here’s another: 


Children in Canton, Connecticut like 
to visit Mrs. William C. Riddle’s coun 
try place on the outskirts of the town 
and wander with her over this acreave 
that she and her husband have main 
tained as a wildlife sanctuary. The ¢ 
thusiasm generated through these in 
formal expeditions started the Canton 
Ciuldren’s Nature Museum, Inc We 
asked Mrs. Riddle to give us details 
about this so that we could pass them 
along to you, and she has written, as 
follows 

“In the 
children and an old chicken house, | 


summer of 1949, with = six 


started a nature club and museum. I 


thought that possibly my love of mature 


Mrs. William C. Riddle, with youngsters. 
in the Canton Children’s Nature Mu- 
seum, discussing an osprey or fish hawh. 


might help these children to appreciate 
what was all about them. Our meetings 
wert very informal and we explored 
collected, and studied as we went alone 
Due to the dithcult transportation prob 
lem oan this rural area, we closed for 
the winter. | pon opening the following 
spring, | found enough children anxious 
ty jor to warrant having two clubs 
These were limited to 10 members each 
boys and girls being kept separate and 
Saturdays We 


have continued to grow, a small out 


meeting on. alternate 


building replacing the chicken house as 
museum with an addition put on this 
later. ‘The 


storchouse for cages, supplies, et In 


chicken house serves ; a 


tcrest in the clubs grew and. because I 


felt the clubs should be kept small 
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I soon tound we had a waiting list 
which now numbers 50 children. oOo aa t a3 Go Cc a rn 


“The summer of 1953 a change was 


ruaade from bov’s and girl's clubs to a 
Senior and Junior Clubs. This proved a ¥ e 
to be well worth while, members mak ol 

; 


ing more rapid progress when talks were 


directed at their age group. It was also 


decided to have another club to meet 


every Tuesday during the summer vaca 


tion to care for some of those children St 
art an 


for whom we had no place on Saturday 


The Saturday clubs had grown to 27 AUDUBON 
members and we had 20 in the Tuesday JUNIOR CLUB 


club. Sustained interest in nature is es 


sential or a member is dropped, with 


two unexcused or six excused absences 


illowed. In fairness to. our waiting list 


this rule is carefully enforced. Members 


have three field trips a year to such 


places is the Peabody Museum in New 


Haven, Conn., the Marine Museum in 
Mystic, Conn., the Pleasant Valley Sane 
tuary of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society in Lenox, Mass., the State Nur 


serv, et I hes ir¢ ilso taken to the 
Audubon Screen Lours at the Children’s 
ol Hartford 


Museum 


“Up to now | have done all the 


teaching, guiding, and most ol the rou 


me work, but the Senior Club members 


are being trained as Junior leaders. We 


are open daily except Wednesday from 


10 a.m. to 5 pam. and this past summet ° 
over $50 people signed our guest book») Audubon Junior Clubs Jearn about 


In December, 1952, we incorporated and 


established three classes of membership BIRDS e MAMMALS e 


Parents of club members help in vari 


ous capacities, such as making cages and PLANTS e WATER e SOIL 


cases for the museum, painting back 


grounds, wiring and lighting cases, mim 


eographing notices, and club projects 
and numerous other necessary work EACH CLUB AS A GROUP EACH INDIVIDUAL MEMBER 
RECEIVES RECEIVES 


Mrs. Riddle all of the teach- 


ing and guiding up to now, but plans 
to train senior members to be junior 


has done 


Nature 
Program 
Guide 


8 Nature 
Leaflets 


Membership Certificate 
Membership Button 
7 Colored Pictures 


Audubon 
Junior News 


For a free illustrated folder, telling about the clubs and how to form them, 


~ Write AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUBS 


1130 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 28, N. ¥Y. 
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Audubon Market Place 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates for classified advertising ore minimum order $3.00 


Year after — a find interesting — 
Binoculars—Telescopes—Microscopes yn beaches, ds, streams, fields, woodlan 
‘ a HAND BOOK FOR THE ( URIOUS was oe 
BINOCULARS—BEFORE BUYING read our about these thing s brought to author for iden- 
article on Page 23, January-February 1954 pone ag “ bee mega oy — a — 
Audubon Magazine. Also our “Know Your Bin Peal ¢ i sane time The Bri way | Bons + meal 
oculars” previously published in Audubon Maga- abies 4 aaa ae gd cna Sor . le Rate 
zine: how to choose the model best for your ‘ ° gg 7 gggcesn oP Ss 
purpose and get the most from it. Fully illus- New ts ane gg pan my By Ba 
trated reprint 10¢, no charge until Geen Soh as ec Ti os ts . Paget pacer A Two 
If you need a binocular send for our list of new , = ye see 
and reconditioned glasses—American, German, minutes from RR. station. Admission free. 
and a complete line of Japanese—all guaranteed ‘LIVES OF GAME ANIMALS,” by Ernest 
adjusted to U. S yn na ee . Thompson Seton “8 vol ‘set 8,215 pages 1 50u0 
details and we'll advise siberal trade-in. e es _ 
ship on 20 ‘cont trial. We've been serving birders illustrations (hundreds of anwar wd = ee Con- 
since 1923. Closed Saturdays, except by appoint- sidered one of the most complete and authorita- 
kel Repair Co 14 tive works on North American animals ever 
— PP ng * — a oN Y published. Reprinted from the original plates, a 
est First Street, Meant Vernon 4, N. 7. beautiful edition. Price $50.00, prepaid in U. S 
Pierce Book Company, Winthrop, lowa. 
CHECK YOUR BINOCULAR for alignment 
For a simple method see Page 23, January WALCOTT’S MONUMENTAL AND BEAUTI- 
February 19564 Audubon Magazine. Or, better, FUL WORK ON NORTH AMERICAN WILD 
send it to us for free collimator test and report FLOWERS With 400 finely colored plates. 5 
We repair and hardcoat all makes; alignment t« lumes 1925-29 Published $150.00) 
U. 8. Government specifications. Make sure $100.00. The most sumptuous publication of the 
mail your glass now. See above ad. Mirakel Re- kind ever attempted in America This is the 


pair Co., Mount Vernon 2, N. Audubon of the Floral World AUDUBON’S 
BIRDS OF AMERICA, Kent's LIFE HISTORIES 


and many other important works on ornithology, 
BINOCULARS: LARGE STOCK, lowest prices, hetemy. ete Books purchased. Nada Kramar, 
all sizes, the finest German, American, Japa- Natural History Bookseller, 927-15th St., N.W., 
; new and used. High quality 8x30 $33, Washington 5, D. ¢ 

7x35 $36, 6x30 $29; 6x 15 $18, includes tax, 

leather case. Center focusing $4 more. Fully BOOKS AND SEPARATES. new and out of 
guaranteed. Shipped prepaid. Write for catalog print, on Birds and Natural History John Q. 
Louis Domingues, 70A, Kerrville, Texas. Burch, 1586 West Vernon Avenue, Los Angeles 
62, California 


AS BINOCULAR EXPERTS with more than 25 

years’ experience we will be glad to help you BOOKS—NATURAI HISTORY our pecialty. 
select a giass from our stock of tested high Free catalogue Libraries urchased Your 
quality Swiss, German, French and Japanese 
binoculars. Prices from $15.00 up. We also re 
air and coat at lowest cost. Satisfaction guar - 
ee ee ee” Mee en ore BIRD-BANDING summarized neatly in LOCK- 
shipped on two weeks’ free trial. Kern Binocu- LEY & RUSSELL’S BIRD-RINGING" ; 

lars, Inc., 170 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y \rt of Bird Study by Individual Marking 


unt olicited. John Johnson, Homespun Acres, 
R.F.D. 2, North Bennington, Vermont. 


tpaid from Killian’s Natural History 


; me 
AMAZING PRICES. Precision Binoculars, micro- Books, Box 63, Water Mill, N 


scopes, telescopes. Free trial. Folder “Binocular 
Selecting price lista free Prentiss Importers, LIST OF MEXICAN BIRDS, with abbreviated 
Mercury Building, West Los Angeles 25, Cali notation of distributic r each speci« 
fornia page und one may ¢ each for $1 Ernest 
P. Edwards, Box 611, Amherst, Virginia 
LENSES MADE AND REPAIRED for binocu 
lars, cameras, etc. Specialist in Repolishing, Re 
cementing, Duplicating, hard Coating and com Films—Slides 
plete binocular repair. Workmanship absolutely 
guaranteed. Describe or send instrument for free BIRD-LIFE Films Exciting, dramatic action 
estimate on repairs Free descriptive folder hots. American bird life in natural field and 
Gould Lens Service, 153 Franklin Avenue, Bing forest habitations. 8mm or l6mm in beautiful 
hamton, New York color or B & W. Also 2” x 2” color slides. 
Write for free illustrated literature. Wild Life 
BINOCULARS, BAROMETERS, TELESCOPES Films, 5151PC, Strohm Avenue, North Holly- 
Terrestrial and Celestial Largest tock in wood, California. 
town. Zeiss, Leitz, Hensoldt, B&L, Sard, Bu 
nell, German, French and Japanese New ‘ BIRD SLIDES. Send only 25¢ for sample koda- 
Sell, buy and trade 1) day free tris chrome slide, new list and 25¢ credit slip. 4,000 
and repair all make Ove twenty-five nature slides available. Scott Lewis, 2500 Beach- 
of reliable optical service. Belz, Opticians, wood, Hollywood 28, California. 
i4th Street, New York 17, N. Y. Come 
in or Just Write BIRDS OF INDIANA in direct color. 2x2 pro- 
ection slides from exclusive close-up photo- 
BINOCULARS, MONOCULARS. Finest imported graphs—used by tudents, instructors, clubs. 
German glasses Latest Hensoldt, Zeiss, Supra, Twelve slides, $5.00. Twenty-five $10.00. J. M. 
Astronomer's copes telescopes com Stemen, Goshen, Indiana 
“Langguth,” 1901 Taggart, Boise, Idaho 


BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES OPTICAI Birdhouses—Feeders 

COooDdDSs Larwe election Sensible prices Leart 

truth about binoculars. Coating debunked r NORTHWOODS birdhouses and feeders attract 
sth Anniversary Catalog. DuMaurier Co., 353C, birds. Send for FREE illustrated catalog. Taylor 
Elmira, N. ¥ Trading Company, White Lake, Wisconsin. 


BALSCOPE SR. This Bausch & Lomb master BEAUTIFUL BIRDHOUSE $1.25. Feeders $1.50 
with ?0x-40x%-60% x evyepieces plus Shur Parrakeet nesting boxes $ Knockdown post- 
Mount. Like new. Bargain. C. Mowrey, paid. Yonghaus, 666-44A, Mountain View, New 

State, Elmira 35, N. ¥ Jersey 


BIRDHO SES, oo Combination te 
Books house f bins, phe ind barn walk 
Wren houses and others. I further information 
vrite: Nevin Musser, Honey Beech Pennsylvania. 


BOOKS on Birds, Mammals, Natural History 
subjects New or out-of-print Catalogs fur BIRDHOUSE KITS, redwood, bluebird, chicka- 
nished. Pierce Book Company, Winthrop, Iowa lee, wren, titmouse, and nuthatch $2.00 post 

paid Feet lers, martin house available. Special 


BOOKS ON BIRDS. Natural History, Falconry prices 
RK 


oO ut Information ent on request 
Out-of-print, new. Catalogue sent free. W. Phillips Worthington, 540 East Liberty Boule- 
Hecht, 3965a Shenandoah, St. Louis 10, Missouri vard, Lovespark, Illinois 

When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 
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GREGOR’S HUMMINGBIRD FEEDERS, reser- 
ir type, used professionally, avoid constant re- 
filling. Fascinating hobby, thoughtful gift Two 
feeders, instructions, $2.50 postpaid. Two 
wire stands for feeders, $1.50 postpaid 
catalog. J. Gregor, Townline Road, Nanuet, 


NORTHWOODS birdhouses and feeders attract 
birds. Send for FREE illustrated catalog. Taylor 
Trading Company, White Lake, Wisconsin. 


Plants—Seeds 


WILD FLOWERS, FERNS. Specia! collection of 
most popular varieties; 3 each, Virginia Blue- 
bells; Hepatica; Wild Geranium; Red Trillium; 
Wild Columbine; Bloodroot; 6 kinds, 1% plants, 
plus a nice gift including fern; Value $7.vu0, for 
only $4.75 postpaid. Please ask for our free 
catalogue, listing many wild flowers and ferns 
Wake Robin Farm, Box 33, Home, Pennsylvania. 


Travel 


HOPE FOR LOVING HERMITS (semi-gregari- 
us species) Only peace-loving, quiet-loving, 
nature-loving, sea-loving types should apply. See 
page 55 of this issue. 


THIS IS THE TIME to plan to go to Hawk Mt. 
Bird Sanctuary for the Spring Warbler migra- 
tion! Make your reservations for lodging, meal, 
and PACKED LUNCHES at the Schocharie View 
GUEST HOME, (Prop. Mrs. John R. Weber), 
Rt. 143, Wanamakers, Lehigh Co., Penna. Open 
\pril 13 to June 1 and July 1 to Nov l 
tates by the day, week, or month A really 
GOOD place to vacation . friendly Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch atmosphere in scenic countryside 
Within an hour's driving distance, see spectacu 
iar Roadside America, Crystal and Onyx Cave 

hard coal mines, slate quarries and histori 
Bethlehem. Make Schocharie View Guest Home 
YOUR headquarters for a DIFFERENT vacation 


_ Cage Birds 


PARRAKEETS-BU DGERIGARS. Beautiful babies 
for interesting pets, and breeders for hobbyists 
all year round. Rare caged birds for bird lovers 
Miami Bird Haven, P.O. Box 191, Int. Air. 
Branch, Miami 48, Florida. 


HOW TO RAISE PARRAKEETS (Budgerigars), 
CANARIES and other Caged Birds. Monthly 
magazine. 3 issnes, $1.00; $3.00 for 12 issues 
American Cage-Bird Magazine, 3449 N. Western 
Ave. (A.M.), Chicago 18, Illinois. 


MONTHLY PARRAKEET NEWSPAPER, de- 
voted to raising parrakeets for pleasure and 
profit. One year $1.00. Sample 10¢. A Gersten- 
berger, West-Bend, Wisconsin. 


Miscellaneous 


NATURE COUNSELOR: Boys’ camp in the 
Berkshires seeks thoroughly experienced nature 
counselor who has wealth of information and 
vho has sound approach to motivation of young 
campers in this field. Give full experience and 
eferences. Joseph Kruger, Director, 377 Irving 
Ave., South Orange, N. J. 


LIVING COCOONS for sale, praying mantid erg 
masses and butterfly chrysalids Also a large 
election of giant, rare, and colorful tropical 
insects for sale Price lists sent on request. 
Melville W. Osborne, 2100 Price Street, Rahway, 
N. J 


PRIVATE REFUGE FOR RENT. Connecticut 
15 acres, lake, modernized house, 3 bedrooms 
Adults. Season $600 Commuting New York 
City. Asmussen, 35 East 30th Street, New York, 
N. ¥ 


AGENTS, SALESMEN WANTED. Man to earn 
$150 id up per week. Long needed invention 
Advertised worldwide. Prospects are everywhere 
Full or part time. Exclusive No investment 
Free samples. Write Red Comet, Inc., Dept. 
849-K, Littleton, Colorado. 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


“Time «s Year! 


Here is some helpful material 


TOOLPACT GARDNER 


Just what every gardener needs. Everything in one place. 


Flower or grape shears 

Washable garden gloves 

Stainless steel trowel 
$15.00 


BOOKS ON GARDENING 


“Picture Primer of Dooryard Gardening” by Margaret Gold- 
smith $2.00 


“Picture Primer of Indoor Gardening” by Margaret Gold- 
smith 2.00 


“All About House Plants” by Montague Free 3.50 
“Concise Encyclopedia of Flowers” by Montague Free 3.95 
“The Gardener's Trouble Shooter’’ by Victor H. Ries 3.50 
“Wildflowers for your Garden” by Helen E. Hull 4.95 
“Songbirds in Your Garden” by John K. Terres 3.95 
“Gardens of the Antilles’ by John V. Watkins 3.75 
“Weeds, Guardians of the Soil” by Joseph A. Cocannouer 2.75 


Stainless steel weeder 
6” pruning shears 
50 plant ties 


PAMPHLETS 


“More Birds For Your Garden” by John K. Terres 
“Flower Gardens for Birds” by Robert S. Lemmon 


FOR CHILDREN 


“Up Above and Down Below” ( 4-8 ) by Irma E. Webber $1.35 

“Garden Spider” (4-8 ) by Mary Adrian 2.00 

A Book of the Seasons”, An Anthology by Eve Garnett 2.75 

“In Yards and Gardens” (cloth) (all ages) by Margaret 
Waring Buck 


“In Yards and Gardens” ( paper ) (grades IV-IX) by Mar- 
garet Waring Buck 1.75 


“Plants Round the Year’ ( paper ) (Primary ) by Glenn O. 
Blough .50 


“Birds In Your Backyard” ( paper ) ( Primary ) by Bertha M. 
Parker 50 


“Flowers, Fruits and Seeds” (paper) (Intermediate) by 
Bertha M. Parker 90 


“The Garden and Its Friends” (paper) (Intermediate ) by 
Bertha M. Parker .50 


“Garden Indoors” (paper) (Intermediate) by Bertha M. 
Parker .50 
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ORDER FROM SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Please add 15¢ postage on all orders 


HUMMINGBIRD FEEDERS 


Audubon Hummingbird Feeder 1.95 


Illustrated) 
2 cups on wire bracket $1.50 
Single cup on wire bracket .75 
Webster Hummingbird Feeder 3.00 
Gregor’s 2 Hummingbird Feed 
ers, boxed 2.50 


C ha Mmning 
St Francis (ards 


May be used for Easter greetings or 
other occasions. A reproduction in 
soft colors of the beautiful fresco 
“St. Francis Feeding the Birds’’—~in 
the Church of St. Francis of Assissi, 
attributed to Giotto ( 1266-1336 ) 


Cards measure 4” x 5'2", with en 
velopes. 15 cents each. 


1130 Fifth Avenue. New York 28. New York 


A STATEMENT OF 
AUDUBON PHILOSOPHM) 


We believe in the wisdom of nature’s design. 


We know that soil, water, plants, and wild creatures 
depend upon each other and are vital to human life. 


We recognize that each living thing links to many 
others in the chain of nature. 


We believe that persistent research into the intricate 
patterns of outdoor life will help to assure wise use of 
earth’s abundance. 


We condemn no wild creature and work to assure that 
no living species shall be lost. 


We believe that every generation should be able to 
experience spiritual and physical refreshment in places 
where primitive nature is undisturbed. 


So we will be vigilant to protect wilderness areas, 
refuges, and parks, and to encourage good use of 
nature’s storehouse of resources. 


We dedicate ourselves to the pleasant task of opening 
the eyes of young and old that all may come to enjoy 
the beauty of the outdoor world, and to share in con- 
serving its wonders forever. 


TRASH 
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